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THE OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTIONS 
AS PASSED BY THE U. S. SENATE. 





Hier being debated for more than two months, it was 
understood by the senators that the question should be 
taken on Thursday last. Hours before the time of meet- 
ing a dense crowd occupied every avenue to, as well as 
the gallery of their chamber. An intense interest was 
manifested. The privileged floor jwas occupied by fo- 
reign ministers, officers of the government, army, navy, 
judiciary, &c. At 11 o’clock, an hour earlier than here- 
tolore, the senators were called to order. Every mem- 
ber of the body was present except Mr. Coxquirtt, of 
Georgia, and Mr. Yuuee, of Florida. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, was entitled to the floor. His speech 
of two hours is spoken of as a superior and statesman- 
like effort. He advocated the passage-of the notice ina 
qualified form, as being now the best method of preserv- 
ing peace and of settling the controversy. He was for 
leaving to the president the full responsibility as well as 
of powers, which the constitution reposes with the exe- 
cutive, in the management of negotiations. He had 
confidence that the question could and would be settled 
amicably. The president desired the notice to aid him. 
The administration rested in the appearance of assured 
peace, and nothing had been done that looked like pre- 
parations for war. Those who had the management of 
this question in hoth countries must be more than men 
or less than men if they failed to settle this question 
amicably. He regarded the notice as means of peace, 
as it was asked fur. He regarded it as such under all 
the circumstances, and it would be a disgrace to the age 

if in the end it should not be amicably settled. Before 
God and men they would be responsible who acted as 
negotiators upon this question. If statesmen were worth 
any thing in the world, the question would be settied.— 
Let the president look to it when he held the power in his 
own hands. His then would be the responsibility. Let 
him beware and aci as a president of the U. S.—as a just 
man. If heplunged the country needlessly into a war, 
the fault would be his and terrible would be the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. ALLEN, chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs, withdrew the resolutions which he had reported, 
and moved to take up the resolutions passed by the 
house, which motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Reverpy Jounson, of Maryland, now proposed 
as a substitute for the house resvlutions the preamble and 
resolution which Mr. Crittenden had previously offered, 
modified by inserting the word “amicable” before “ad- 
justment,” and omitting the proviso. As thus modified, 
the preamble, after reciting the titles and substance of 
the treaties of joint occupancy, proceeds:— 

“And whereas it has now become desirable that the 
respective claims of the United States and Great Britain 
should be definitely settled, and that said territory may 
no longer than” need be remain subject to the evil con- 
seqnences of the divided allegiance of its American and 

rish population, and of the confusion and conflict of 
national jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace 
and good understanding of the two countries; 

“With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the 
abrogation of the said convention of the sixth of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, in the mode pre- 
scribed in its second article, and that the attention of the 
governments of both countries may be the more earn- 
estly and immediately directed to renewed efforts for the 
seitlement of all their differences and disputes in respect 
(0 said territory— 

“Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assembled, 

hat the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorised, at his discretion, to give to the British 
sovernment the notice required by the said second arti- 
‘le for the abrogation of the said convention of the sixth 


o! August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven.” 


_ Mr. ALLew moved to amend the substitute by strik- 
mg out from the preamble so as to insert an extract 
‘om the’ president’s message, that the time had come 
'o assert our just rights to the territory. ? 
8 Motion was negatived, ayes 22, nays 32. 
C. Breese, of FHlinois, moved to strike out the 
Words “at the discretion of the president.” 


o oat a was rejected by the same vote, ayes 


The test vote was now called for, and taken by 
ayes and nays, and the substitate prevailed, ayes 30, 
nays 24. 

The resolution, as thus amended, was now report- 
ed to the senate. 

Mr. ALLEN, now took the floor and denounced the 
proceedings in his severest style. He accused the 
senate of shrinking from responsibility, of humbling 
themselves—of dodging behind the president, and 
of placing that upon the president which it feared to 
encounter. The resolutions were denounced as tame, 
as timid, as manacling the president, as producing a 
division between the two houses, and between both 
houses and th* executive. 

“The president told us he was done with negotia- 
tion, and he recommended the law making power to 
take up the subject. Instead of doing so, they di- 
vided, faultering, paltering, manacled,hampered with 
a frightful unwillingness to meet responsibility— 
saying, Oh! we leave all to your discretion.” If he 
stood alone, he would vote against the resolution. 

Mr. Crirrenpen, rejoined in vindication of the 
senate and administered an exceedingly keen rebuke 
to such imputations. ‘Upon what meat does this 
our Ceesar feed, that he has grown so great,” thus to 
lecture senators. The senator does not know the 
senate—nor does he know himself, the wisest lesson 
any man can learn.” 


Mr. AtLEN rejoined with considerable temper, and 
the discussion descended to personalities which in- 
duced the vice president to admonish the combatants. 
Mr. ALLEN explained and disavowed any personal 
allusion. Mr. Crirrenpen was glad that the gentle- 
man had explained away the offence of his remarks. 
He briefly recapitulated what Mr. A. had said. If 
the gentleman did not mean what these words im- 
port, he would advise him on another occasion not 
to speak until he had something to say. 

The question was then taken, upon ordering the 
preamble and resolution to a third reading, and de- | 
cided as follows: | 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, | 
Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, | 
J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, | 
Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, | 
Johnson, of Se esd: Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, | 
McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, | 
Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, | 
Turney, Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, —40. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese, Bright, 
Cass, Thomas Clayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Jenness, Semple, Sturgeon, Westcott—14 
Of the nays, three senators viz: Messrs. Evans, 
T. CLrayTony(whigs) and Wescort, (loco), it is un- | 
derstood, were opposed to giving the notice in any 
form. 

The other senators in the negative, object to the 
qualified form of the notice. 

The resolution was then read a third time and 
passed. 

It now goes to the house for their further action. 





Qaaeee Ee | 


Texas and the boundary. Mr. Slidell’s instructions were 
imperative. He demanded to be received as a minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, and fixed the 28th 
March as the latest day he should remain if not so re- 
ceived. ‘The last communication he received from the 
city of Mexico was dated the 2lst March, covering pass- 
ports for himself and suite, including a separate one for 
Mr. Parrot, which were forwarded to Vera Cruz, and 
a there to Mr. S. by the American consul at 
that city. 

Great consternation prevailed at Vera Cruz in conse- 
quence of the abrupt departure of Mr. Slidell, and the 


ate declaration of war would ensue on the part of the 
United States. 

Gen. Ampudia, with a force of 3,000 men, was within 
two days’ march of San Luis Potosi, and the general 
impression in Mexico was that no offensive measure 
would be commenced against Gen. Taylor’s army. 

The American fleet remained at Sacrificios. 


‘THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF MExico, appear as unsta- 
ble as ever. ‘The proclamation which will be found be- 
low, sufficiently indicates their embarrassments. Some 
accounts say that Paredes was disposed to receive Mr. 
Slidell and enter into negotiations, but that having 
driven Herrera from the city on the pretext of resisting 
the United States, he was compelled to yield to popular 
impulse which he had contributed to excite, pad Achig’ 
was increased by the advance of the American army 
and the presence of the American squadron. His own 
Sarg is ticklish. Atmonre, who aided in placing 

aredes in power, is said to have been found from his 
superior talents and influence, to be too troublesome.— 
Whether this is true or not, he was suspended in the ca- 
bi. et, and has been appointed minister to Eugland.— 
Doubts were expressed at Vera Cruz whether he would 
embark, or whether he would not alterapt a new revolu- 
tion in the government. 

The press at Mexico, seems to be employed in advo- 
cating all sorts of expedients, except that of negotiating 
with the United States. £l Tiempo, (“The ‘Times,”) 
advocates resorting to a monarchical form of govern- 





ment, Paredes states that he permitted this only out of 
respect to the liberty of discussion. Other journals open- 
ly advocate the recall of Santa Anna. The attempt of 
Paredes to control the press, on the one hand, and to 
resist the Americans on the other, will test his capaci- 
ties. 

From Cuba, we have accounts that Santa Anna is 
yet occupied with cock-fighing, and managing a very 
voluminous correspondence with the Mex cans on the 
one hand, and perhaps with Europe onthe other. The 
probability is, that he expects to be invited to return to 
Mexico, and is corresponding with that object, but those 
who pretend to fathom his views, want depth of line.— 
Santa Anna always plays his own game. 


PROCLAMATION 
Of Mariano Paredes y Arrillaga, President ad inteFim 
of the Republic of Mexico, to its inhabitants—issued on 
the 21st ult. 

In the critical and solemn situation in which the na- 
tion is placed—perhaps on the point of a war with the 
United States of America—in consequence of one of 
the most unjust usurpations of which history has any 
record, it becomes my obligetion, as urgent as sacred, to 
explain to my fellow citizens the situation in which we 
find ourselves—the dangers and the sacrifices to which 
we are exposed—in order to maintain, with valor, with 





RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
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Affairs wear a very hostile appearance. Ii we have | 
not war, we shall at least have steered as near it as | 
could well be contrived, to escape the calamity. 


Return OF THE Unirep States MINISTER. Mr. Slidell 
remained at Jalapa until the 28th March, at which time 
he had signified to the Mexican authorities, in his last 
communication to them, his intention of leaving, wheth- 
er he received his passports or not. Onthe 27th the ne- 
cessary documents, couched in the most formal lan- 
guage, dated at the city of Mexico, 21st ult., were di- 
rected to Mr. S. at Jalapa. Through some mistake they 
went to Vera Cruz, and from thence were transmitted by 
our consul to Mr. Slidell. A separate and distinct pass- 
purt was sent to Mr. Parrott. ‘The treatment received 
by Mr. Slidell at Mexico and Jalapa was extremely 
cold, but upon his arrival at Vera Cruz he was received 
with a salute, waited upon by the highest official digni- 
taries of ise place, and again saluted when he embarked 
on board the steamer Mississippi; he left for N. Or- 
jeans on the 30th, and arrived off the Balize on the 5th 
inst.. accompanied by W. 5S. Parrott, Esq., secretary of 
legation, and midshipman Robert Steuart, U.S. N. At 
the Balize they met the steamer Alabama, on board of 
which they proceeded to N. Orleans, where they landed 
on the 7th. ‘The Mississippi proceeded immediately to 
Pensacola. 

The Mexican government objected to recognize Mr. 


} 
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Slidell except for the purpose of treating in relation to 


enthusiasm and decision, those rights which, being iden- 
tified with the existence of nations, must be defended to 
the utmost, and with an energy equal to the insult re- 
ceived. 


The dignity of the nation, the march of an American 
army on the Rio Grande, where the head quarters of our 
troops are situated, the threatening appearance of the 
fleets of that nation in both oceans, and all the antece- 
dents well known to the civilized world, have compelled 
me to reject the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States, in order not to furnish 
an example of debility that might sanction, by a perni- 
cious and ill-advised act, a usurpation not founded in 
reason or any other plausible motive, but which merely 
relies in their hopes of intimidating us by force. The 
American minister, whose mission was not circumscrib- 
ed to the discussion of the Texas question, has demand- 
ed his passports, and [I have caused them to be expedit- 
ed without any hesitation. eos 

I confess that war with one or more nations is one of 
the greatest and most severe evils which can happen, 
and that it is an attribute of civilization to avoid its dis- 
asters—to promote indus:ry, commerce, and friendly re- 
lations under the auspices of a universal peace; but this 
will prove incompatible with the maimtenance of the pre- 
rogatives and indep: ndence of nations, which are called 
upon to repel force by force, when all means of compro- 
misé and conciliation have failed. .. : 

The republic of Mexico—despoiled of the rich and 
extensive territory of Texas, which always belonged to 
it, by the direct acte of the supreme authority of a neigh- 


inhabitants were in the deepest alarm that.an immedi-— 
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boring republic—after discovering her designs to seize 
some other of our adjoining or frontier possessions, has 
been forced to protest, has protested, and does still so- 
lemnly protest, that she does not acknowledge the right 
of the American flag on the soil of ‘Texas, and she will 
defend her invaded territory, and never, never permit 
new conquests nor new advances of the government of 
the United States. 


The am to declare war against the United States is 
not vested in me, and the illustrious congress of the na- 
tion will as soon as they have met, take into considera- 
tion ‘the necessary steps required in the conflict which 
awaits us, aid which was in no manner provoked by 
this macnanimous and forbearing nation. As, however, 
in the meantime, the United States might make a sud- 
den attack on one of our maritime boundaries, or on 
those adjoining Texas, it will be necessary to repel force 
by force, and when the invaders shall have made the 
commencement, the immense a 1) x ed of having 
disturbed the peace of the world will fall upon them. 
shall be still more explicit, which 1t is important I should 
be. .Mexico never has committed, nor will she commit, 
a single a jon against the people or government of 
the*United States of America; but if an attack should 
be made, it will be repelled to the fullest extent of our 
power, and with all the energy of our character, because 
resistance is nothing more than the right of self-preser- 
vation. 

The;Mexican republic dfawn into a crisis, exposed to 
greatsrisks and difficulti¢%, must fight for its existence 
and rights. The union of all her sons, the identity of the 
vows of all, the employinent of all powers are necessary 
to snve us; and they will save us, since Mexico will not 
present the scandalous spectacle of an international di- 
vision, which would insure the triumph of its enemies. 
I do not fear it, although it is known to me that all the 
intrigues and enticements which exist, in similar cases, 
are set to work, with cunning and perfidy, to despoil 
the government of its influence and resources, which 
can direct the affairs and bring them toa happy con 
clusion, when supported by the confidence of the na- 
tion. 

This confidence my government deserves, and I de- 
serve it too, as, sigce 1 left the head quarters of San Luis 
de Potosi for the salvation of my native country, accom- 
panied by tivs'wave men who followed her illustrious 
standard, nay) yomises have never been falsified by my 
actions. I offered to convoke an extraordinary congress 
to give a definite constitution tothe nation, and the 
congress has been convoked. I have offered to main- 
tain the outraged honor of the nation and I will not to- 
lerate old injuries, nor will I permit new ones. The 
dominant object of my government has been to main- 
tain the entire, complete, and unlimited liberty of the 
nation—to form a constitution, and to prepare with un: 
tiring assiduity for its defence against international as 
well as external enemies. 


Asa consequence of the times, and without giving 
any opinion, I did not notice for some time the discus- 
sions about forms of government, because it apper- 
tains to the future congress to decide on so interesting 
and vital a question as the opinions of all the citizens, 
and even those of the smallest minoritics which are 
listened to, not to be followed but to know them. But 
the violence assumed in the debate, the alarm occasion- 
ed by the enemies of order and internal peace, which 
might end in the ignominious sacrifice of the sovereignty 
co rights of the nation, convinced me that by tolerat- 
ing it, 1 was acting in violation of the oath which I had 

iven to the nation in the presence of God. I therefore 
decided to put a stop to these pernicous discussions, aad 
was compelled to take the responsibility, because the 
press had unfortuna‘ely transgressed the medium which 
prudence and moderation reidered advisable. 


My own feeling of honor. the consciousness of the in- 
justice done to a citizen of known opinions and accredit- 
‘ed loyalty, have made me abstain from reiterating pro- 
mises and declarations which are in fact my solemn 
oaths. Can it be forgotten that] proposed in the gene 
ral assembly of the 2d of December, held a: this capitol, 
that the president should swear to maintain the popular 
representative republican system? Did not the repre- 
‘sentative of the people, chosen as witnesses of my oath, 
and the people themselves notice that the feelings of my 
heart seconded my clear and explicit declarations?— 
Why should some do me the injustice to suppose that at 
ihe end of a career which, if not glorious, was loyal a: d 
patriotic, I should disgrace the wounds which I had re- 
ceived in defence of the sacred rights of my country? 


The nation will maintain as long as she wishes to 
maintain it, the “republican system” which it adopted 
with rejoicing, and which I shall maintain as 1 have of- 
fered to do, and I call upon Providence to aid her in her 
designs, and to permit us to raise our social edifice on 
the basis of “liberty and order,” and that in the exercise 
of our rights, injustice, crime, and outrages may never 

ollyte a cause so sacred in itself. I desire to see esta- 
Plished forever the salutary maxim that no man, no party 
or fraction shall place ifs will above that of the republic, 
and the first duty of its government will be to support its 
designs, that the fundamental principles of sovereignty 
be respected, atid not debased by abuses which lead to 
anarchy and engender disorder. 


Desirons of depriving our internal enemies of the ele- 
menis. of di , which they try to stir up in the confusion 
of political passions, I have hastened to explain my opi- 
nions, to inspire the confidence which my government 
deserves, alihough all iis actions have been as pure as its 


igtentons. 


I citizens.” 


tences for agitation disappear, and my government, sup- 
ported by the people, will defend the public order against 
ener attempt to disturbe it, and will live to defend it, or 
die for the liberty and independence of the nation, and 
the integrity of its territory, against any enemy who dare 
to usurp them. 

I, who cireumscribe the limits of the public power—I, 
who was called upon to exercise the executive power in 
consequence of the triumphs of the revolution, and who 
put an end to its continnuance—cannot be suspected of 
unwarranted ecroachments. By adhering strictly to 
the article No. 4 of the regulations of the army, I shall 
use the necessary means to obtain these eminently na- 
tional objects. My ambition is purely for glory, ssi f if I 
can feel that my fellow citizens do justice to my inten- 
tions—that my country maintain without diminution all 
its rights—that it increases the lustre of its name under 
all circumstances, I shall obtain the only recompence to 
which I can and do aspire, the gratitude of my fellow 


The principles of my administration are fortitude and 
consistency in sustaining the nation against foreign at- 
tacks on its rights, liberty to form a constitution, union 
and recpirocal confidence between the government and 
the people, tranquillity in the interior and respect for the 
laws, requiring no sacrifices except those which are nes 
cessary for the safety of these precious gifts. The army 
will combat at the points which destiny may determine; 
the people will support it in its efforts, and ask of the 
Supreme Arbitrator of nations to take us under His 
safe-guard, and to permit the elevation of His power and 
the consummation of His glory. 


' ARIANO PaREDES y ARRILLAGA. 
Mexico, 21st March, 1846. 





Mr. SLIDELL’s mission, has been unfortunate as well 
as unsuccessful. No one regrets this result more than 
ourselves. It was unfortunate that the appointment of 
a minister was delayed beyond the moment. which 
would have been miost favorable for success. The in- 
stant the Mexicans ascertained that neither England 
nor France were disposed to incur a war with the U. 
States in order to prevent the annexation of Texas, an 
American minister should have been upon the spot to 
take advantage of the reaction produced by that disco- 
very. Both of those governments had prompted Mexico 
on to the very brink of war, and when war became in- 
evitable in that direction, there they both left Mexico,— 
alone in her zlory Incensed at the desertion, a reaction 
took place, which should have been instantly availed of. 
Peace at that moment might have been restored. It 
was a stickling about etiquette, we fear, which lost us the 
tide which would have led to fortune. 


There was a resort to secrecy, too, in the premises, 
which was probably unfortunate. The motive for this 
no doubt was to steal a march upon European govern- 
ments. No one was aware, until the president in his 
annual message announced the fact to congress, that 
Mr. Slidell had received such an appointment. or left 
home on such an errand. The advantage gained by this 
mystery, if any whatever was gained, was overbalanced 
far by a want of that countenance and respectability 
which should have especially marked the mission. The 
manner of Mr. Slidell’s approach aroused patriotic as 
well as popular prejudice. ‘The character of his embas- 
sy was questioned. Unfortunately, according to Presi- 
dent Herrera’s construction, Mr. Slidell’s credentials 
were not in accordance with the preliminary wnderstand- 
ing, and eliquelte interposed another delay. Further in- 
structions were row forwarded to Mr. Slidell, but in the 
meantime a revolution in the Mexican government pre- 
dicated expressly with the view of defeating the object of 
Mr. Slidell’s embassy had been accomplished, his er- 
rand failed, and he has returned home. 


Our naval and military forces were concentrated upon 
the Mexican frontier and coast, in anticipation of Mir. 
Slidell’s mission. On its being suggested by President 
Herrera’s government, that this would interpose an ob- 
stacle to his reception or to a pacification, the squadron 
was recalled, and the army was contined to “observa- 
tion.” On the indications of a revolution at Mexico, 
these counter-manceuvres were retraced. The squad- 
ron was augmented and again ordered to the Mexican 
coast and the army was ordered to advance to “occupa- 
tion.” If these orders were designed to sustain Herrera, 
they were too late. If designed to intimidate Paredes to 
recognize Mr. Slidell, they have failed. 

The ccmmanders of both army and squadrons have 
now arrived at the very borders of the Rubicon. 




















NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Thomas Addison, to be surveyor, &c. for the port 
of Madisonville, Louisiana, vice Mathew Dicks, 
whose commission has expired. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, to be surveyor, &c. for the 
district of Salem and Beverly, Massachusetts, vice 
Nehemiah Brown, removed. 

James N, Nichols, to be solicitor, &c. for the port 
of Perth Amboy, N. Jersey, vice Solomon Andrews, 


re 
ey 


Henry B. Humphrey, of Massachusetts, to be con- 
sul for the port of Alexandria, in Egypt, vice Alex- 
ander Todd, recalled. 

Samuel Haight, of New York, to be consul for the 
Azores, or Western Islands, vice C. W. Dabney, re- 
called. 

Archer G. Herndon, to be receiver of public mo. 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at Spring. 
field, in the state of Illinois, from and after the 14th 
of May, 1846, when his present commission will ex. 
pire. 

Andrew J. Isaacks, to be receiver of public mo. 
ueys for the district of lands subject to sale at Nat. 
chitoches, in the state of Louisiana, in the place of 
John Tucker, resigned. 

James H. Tate, of Mississippi, to be consul at 
Buenos Ayres. 

PRESIDEFT’S MESSAGE. 

Cuerokees. Washington, April 13, 1843. To the 
senate and house of representatives: in my message of 
the 2d of December last, it was stated that serious 
difficulties of long standing continued to distract 
the several parties into which the Cherokee tribe 
of Indians is unhappily divided; that all the efforts 
of the government to adjust these difficulties had 
proved to be unsuccessful, and would probably re- 
main so, without the aid of further legislation by 
congress. Subsequent events have confirmed this 
opinion. {1 communicate herewith for the infor- 
mation of congress, a report of the secretary of war, 
transmitting a report from the commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, with accompanying documents, toge- 
ther with memorials which have been received from 
the several bands or parties of the Cherokees them- 
selves. It will be perceived that internal feuds exist 
which call for the prompt intervention of the go- 
vernment of the United States. 


Since the meeting of congress several unprovoked 
murders have been committed by the stronger upon 
the weaker party of the tribe, which will probably 
remain unpunished by the Indian authorities; and 
there is reason to apprehend that similar outrages 
will continue to be perpetrated unless restrained by 
the authorities of the United States. Many of the 
weaker party have been compelled to seek refuge 
beyond the limits of the Indian country and withio 
the state of Arkansas, and are destitute of the means 
for their daily subsistence. The military forces of 
the United =tates stationed on the western frontier 
have been active in their exertions to suppress these 
outrages and to execute the treaty of 1835, by which 
it is stipulated that ‘‘the United States agree to pro- 
tect the Cherokee nation from domestic strife and 
foreign enemies, and against intestine wars between 
the several tribes.” These exertions of the army 
have proved to a greatextent unavailing, for the 
reasons stated in the occompanying documents, in- 
cluding communications from the officer command- 
ing at Fort Gibson. 

I submit for the consideration of congress the pro- 
priety of making such amendments of the laws re- 


subject to trial and punishment in the courts of the 
United States aii Indians guilty of murder and such 
other felonies as may be designated when committed 
on other Indians within the jurisdiction of the Unit: 
ed States. Such a modification in the existing laws 
is suggested, because, if offenders against the laws 
of humanity in the Indian country are left to be put: 
ished by Indian laws, they will generally, if not al 
ways, be permitted to escape with impunity. Thi 
has been the case in repeated instances among the 
Cherokees. For years unprovoked murders havé 
been committed, and yet no effort has been made (0 
bring the offenders to punishment. Should this stalt 
of things continue, it is not difficult to foresee tha 
the weaker party will be finally destroyed. As tle 
guardian of the Indian tribes, the goverament of the 
United States is bound by every consideration ° 
duty and humanity to interpose to prevent such 
disaster. 


From the examination which I have made into ! 
actual state of things in the Cherokee nation, I # 
satisfied that there is no probability that the differe" 
bands or parties into which it is divided can ef 
again live together in peace and harmony; and ! 
the well-being of the whole requires that they shou" 
be separated and live under separate governmenls* 
distinct tribes. That portion who emigrated to" 
west of the Mississipyi prior to the year 1819, co 
monly called the ‘told settlers,” and that port 
who made the treaty in 1835, known as the “‘tre*4 
party,’’ it is believed would willingly unite ® 
could live together in harmony. The numbef 
these, as nearly as can be estimated, is abou! 
third of the tribe. The whole number of all 





removed. 
Patrick Collins, to be surveyor, &c. for the port of | 





The spirits being thus tranqullized, all pre- | 


Cincinnati, Ohio, vice Isaiah Wing, removed. 


bands or parties does not probably exceed ‘we 
thousand. The country which they occupy em!” 
seven millions of acres of land, with the priviles® 


gulating intercourse with the Indian tribes as will 
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an outlet to the western limits of the United States. 
This country is susceptible of division, and is large 
enough for all. 1 submit to congress the propriety of 
either dividing the country which they at present 
occupy, or of providing by law a new home for the 
one or the other of the bands or parties now in hos- 
tile array against each other, as the most effectual 
if not the only means of preserving the weaker party 
from massacre and total extermination. Should con- 
gress favor the division of the country as suggested, 
and the separation of the Cherokees into two distinct 
tribes, justice will require that the annuities and 
funds belonging to the whole, now held in trust for 
them by the United States, should be equitably dis- 
tributed among the parties according to their respec- 
tive claims and numbers. There is still a small num- 
ber of the Cherokee tribe remaining within the state 
of North Carolina, who, according to the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1835, should have emigrated 
with their brethren to the west of the Mississippi.— 
It is desirable that they should be removed, and, in 
the event of a division of the country in the west, or 
of anew home being provided for a portion of the 
tribe, that they be permitted to join either party, 
as they may prefer, and be incorporated with them. 
I submit the whole subject to congress, that such 
legislative measures may be adopted as will be just 
to all the parties or bands of thg tribe. Such mea- 
sures I am satisfied, are the only means of arresting 
the horrid and inhuman massacres which have mark- 
ed the history of the Cherokees for the last few years, 
and especially for the last few months. The Che- 
rokees have been regarded as among the most en- 
lightened of the Indian tribes, but experience has 
proved that they have not yet advanced to such a 
state of civilization as to dispense with the guardian 
care and control of the government of the United 
States. JAMES K. POLK. 








TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 





SENATE. 

Aprit 8. After the usual morning business— 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, it was 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the senate any information 
in the possession of the government showing that com- 
plaints have been made by any of our vessels of having 
been searched by British cruisers since the Washington 
treaty of 1842; and, if so, the names of the vessels, to- 
gether with the dates and places of such act; and, also, 
copies of any correspondence that may have passed be- 
tween the two governments on the subject. 

Oregon correspondence. The resolution heretofore 
offered by Mr. J. M. Clayton, calling for additional 
correspondence on the subject of Oregon, coming up 
in its order for consideration— 

Mr. J. M. Clayton observed that the resolution had 
been postponed for several weeks, at the suggestion 
of the senator from Ohio. He thought its adoption 
at this time was essential, in order to accelerate the 
decision of the Oregon question. The time for the 
final action of the senate upon that question had 
nearly arrived, and he trusted the honorable senator 
would see the propriety, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, of suffering the resolution to be 
adopted. 

Mr. Allen said he had Jearned nothing to change 
his position against the propriety of passing the pro- 
posed resolution. It implied, he thought, though it 
was not so designed, a distrust of the president’s 
management. ‘T'wocalls already had been made on 
the executive upon this very subject; the first by the 
house of representatives had brought out the inform- 
ation of the tender and rejection of two propositions 
to arbitrate. The other made by the senate was re. 
sponded toa few days ago, giving the executive opi- 
nions as to the propriety of military preparation.— 
Mr. A. thought the effect of this resolution would be 
detrimental. Mr. A. referred also to the refusal for 
a call made in Mr. Tyler’s administration as-an apt 
precedent for this case. 

Mr. Clayton said he understood as well as the sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Allen) what had been the prac- 
tice of the senate. Resolutions of this character 
were generally adopted as a matter of course, though 
they had been occasionally resisted. The senator 
has not yet shown how any distrust of the executive 
can be implied by this resolution. Mr. C. maintain- 
ed that it implied the highest confidence: it was not 
a probing the executive; it left all to his discretion. 
It had long been delayed at the request of the Ohio 
senator, and yet he still opposes it. Gentlemen, 
wiien called on to vote, might say with much show 
of reason, that they were not willing to “go it blind.” 
fhe president might have information which might 
alter the whole aspect of the question. The senator, 
having already announced his intention to vute in fa- 


fusal to grant the call for information, than senators 
can be in consequence of advocating it. 

Mr. Morehead, arose and expounded the important 
difference of this question from that in which, in Mr. 
Tyler’s administration, a call for information was 
voled down. This involves a very important duty, 
and one which may lead to peace or war. 

Mr. Allen, said, that in the call voted down in Mr 
Tyler’s administration, the cause for the call pro- 
posed was, that in the British parliament in reply to 
a member of the opposition who had said that the 
Oregon bill then passed by the United States senate, 
if carried out into a law would have been a just 
cause for war, the premier had intimated that that 
bill if passed, would have been vetoed by President 
Tyler. The call was intended todraw from the 
president the fact whether there existed or not any 
grounds whatever afforded by the president for such 
a sentiment in the British premier. Mr. A. had of- 
fered the resolution of inquiry; the senate had voted 
it down. Mr. A. thought the precedent should be 
applied in the present instance. 

Mr. Calhoun said he felt it to be due to the admin- 
istration of Mr. Tyler (of which he at that time had 
formed a part) to state, in reference to what had 
been said by the senator from Ohio, that he never 
heard a single expression which would authorize the 
supposition that Mr. Tyler intended to veto any bill 
which had been or might be passed concerning the 
Oregon territory. 

Mr. Allen said he had only alluded to what was 
said by Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Calhoun.—If Mr. Tyler entertained any such 
intention, it existed only in his own mind, and was 
never communicated to any human being. ‘The lan- 
guage of the senator might, if unexplained, give an 
erroneous impression that there had been some de- 
claration on the part of Mr. Tyler of an intention to 
veto the bill. 

Mr. Allen said it would be observed that he spoke 
of nothing which the administration had done, but 
only of what Sir Robert Peel had said. And now, 
to put the matter at rest, he would ask the secretary 
to read a short passage from the debate in the British 
parliament. 

The passage having been read— 

Mr. Calhoun observed that he had understood the 
senator as saying that a distinct assurance had been 
given that Mr. Tyler would veto the bill, whereas it 
appeared that the assurance was only a deduction 
drawn by the British mivister himself. 

Mr. Allen.— Whether a deduction.or not, it was an 
assurance. [A laugh.] 


The Oregon question. The senate then proceeded 
to the consideration of the special order, being the 
resolutions respecting Oregon. 

Mr. Dickinson obtained the floor and was. about 
to address the senate, but yielded it at the request of 

Mr. Cass, who said that he would be glad if the 
senator would read once more the letter he had read 
to the senate yesterday from Mr. Wheaton. 

Mr. Webster liad not the letter before him, but was 
about stating from memory the contents; when 

Mr. Cass said it was unnecessary. He wished to 
speak but to one point in the letter, and in regard to 
that he could not be mistaken, as he had recently 
consulted it in the state department. Mr. Wheaton 
either said or strongly intimated that the Ashburton 
treaty had been the cause of the rejection by France 
of the Quintuple treaty. Mr. Wheaton in this state- 
ment had been led into an anachronism, and Mr. C. 
wished to set the matter right. He should not say a 
word about the Ashburton treaty; but he felt natu- 
rally, some personal interest in regard to the fact 
which Mr. Wheaton had unintentionally misstated. 
The Ashburton treaty was ratified some time in Au- 
gust, 1842; but the Quintuple treaty had been reject- 
ed in the session of the Chamber of Deputies which 
terminated on the 4th of June, 1842, 

Mr. C. here quoted despatches, written by himself 
when minister to France, to Mr. Webster, then sec- 
retary of state. The chamber of deputies adjourn- 
ed early in June, and at that time the Quintuple 
treaty was as dead as one of the mummies of Egypt. 
The treaty of Washington was not ratified till Au- 
gust, and the news of its ratification did not reach 
Paris till September following. But the Quintuple 
treaty was already dead in the June previous. This 
was the anachronism he wished to correct. 

He should not say a word in regard to the treaty 
of Washington. But, as he was up, he would say 
one word in regard to the McLeod affair. He doubt- 
ed how far a post-acknowledgment of the act of Mc- 
Leod, in the destruction of the Caroline by the Brit- 
ish government, could alter either its legal or moral 
character at the time it was committed. All govern- 
ments were. bound to preserve good neighborhood 
with those whose territory was adjacent to their 
own. If a marauding party from one invaded the 





vor of notice, is exposed to more suspicion by his re- 


sponsible to their own government; but, if faken in 
the act, they might be punished by the government 
whose territory was invaded. ‘ Nor would a subse- 
quent avowal by their government of their ‘acts, 
alter the character of those acts when committed.— 
This was urged as no party question, nor with any 
reference to the senator from Massachusetts. — 

Mr. Webster replied, in substanee, that if McLeod 
had been arrested by order of our courts; and could 
not show by evidence that he was acting under its 
order, the courts would not be to blame for proceed- 
ing against and condemning and executing him.— 
The avowal of the British government furnished such 
evidence; and though it was a post avowal, yet if it 
came before the trial, or before his execution—no 
matter when it came, it was evidence in the case, 
and must discharge the individual. And that was 
the purpose with which the American government 
sent to New York the proof of that avowal by the 
British government. 

He then read Mr. Wheaton’s letter, (which had 
been brought him in the mean time.) — 

Mr. Cass spoke very rapidly in repiy, and ina low 
colloquial tone, addressing himself to Mr.- Webster, 
so that little of what he said reached the gallery with 
distinctness enough to be reported. He was, how- 
ever, understood to ,pay that in what he had before 
stated he assumed that the act of McLeod in cutting 
out the Caroline from Schlosser was not an act ad- 
mitted to have been dire ‘ted by the British govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Webster said it always had been. Mr: Ste- 
venson, in his letter to Lord Liverpoal, admitted that 
the whole expedition had been planned and ordered 
by the authorities of Canada, and that the act met 
with the entire approbation of the Colonial govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Cass asked how it was possible, seeing it had 
been suggested by circumstances which arose at the 
moment? How could it be known to the Canadian 
government that thesteamboat would be on that night 
at the wharf at Schlosser? 

Mr. Webster said the honorable senator had not re- 

cently refreshed his memory as to the facts of the 
ease. If he would referto Mr 4 Buren’s mes- 
sage to congress he would there se®!!'e whole matter 
stated. That message stated that certain refugees 
escaping from Canada came over the line into the 
United States, and there formed themselves into a 
band which made war upon Canada. This obliged 
the Canadian government to assemble troops to de- 
fend the province. The troops so assembled were 
under orders to resist aggression and repel invasion 
from the United States.: Of course they were act- 
ing under the orders of the Canadian government.— 
In the coutse of their obedience to these orders in 
defending the province, the steamboat Caroline, be- 
ing, as they understood, in the employ of these as- 
sailants, and engaged in bringing arms and munitions 
of war to Navy island, a dependency of Canada which 
they lad possessed themselves of, the Canadian troops 
did follow her into the American port of Schlosser 
and there seize upon and destroy her. 
Mr. Cass was understood to say that if these orders 
of the British government directed them to invade 
the territories of the United States, the subsequent 
avowal of these acts by the British government might 
screen them from punishment, but would furnish a 
casus belli against Great Britain. But if these orders 
werc only to defend Canada, the case was entirely 
different. The defence of Canada and the invasion 
of the United States were totally different things. 

Mr. Webster said that the Colonial government had 
a right to defend the province; and they thought that 
in self-defence they had a right to follow their ene- 
mies into the United States; and on that principle 
they seized and destroyed the Caroline. 

Mr. Cass denied that the right of defence gave 
them any right of invasion; and the post avowal by 
Great Britain could not render.their act lawful, but 
only made Great Britain responsible for it. 

Mr. Dickinson resumed the floor, aod addressed 
the senate for about three hours in defence of his 
own conduct, which had been animadverted upon by 
Mr. Webster, and in support of the charges which 
tg advanced against the treaty of Washington of 


On motion of Mr. Mangum, the senate adjourned. 


Apri 9. The resolution calling for correspon- 
dence relating to Oregon, offered by Mr. Clayton was 
considered. 

Mr. Alchison, of Mo., said, he was willing it should 
be adopted, as there could be no harm in having all 
the light possibly attainable before taking the ques- 
tion. Mr. A. said that if the president intended to 
use the resolution of notice, a3 a liberty to him to 
compromise upon either the 49th or any other line 
south of 54° 40‘, then be Mr. A. would ‘vote against 
passing any resolution whatever for giving the no- 
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Mr. Sevier. saw no reason why the resolution of 
inquiry need be adopted, &c. 

“Mr. J.M Ciayton, observed that the senator from 

Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier) was mistaken, in supposing 
that it was the duty of the president, under any 
clause of the constitution, to communicate informa- 
tion uncalled for, regarding the foreign relations of 
the government. Mr. C. also replied in strong terms 
to an intimation in the language of the senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Allen) that the senate acted in a mode to 
paralyze the execution. 

Mr. Allen, said the senator was in very great eiror 

in supposing he had charged the senate with cesign- 
edly and intentionally paralyzing the arm of the ex- 
ecutive. He had said that the effect of their action 
would be to lyze the arm of not the executive 
only but of the aggregate government. 
_ And what was the peculiar proceeding? It was in 
the first place delay, and in the next place a course 
of discussion which was calculated to encourage 
Great Britain to advance still further her claims and 
pretensions, and even to press them at the point of 
the sword. Where and when had England had such 
a title made out as had been made for her here?— 
Where was the stale paper, or even the English 
newspaper, or any thing else resalting from an Eng- 
lish mind, which gave so colorable title to Great 
Britain to the country in dispute, as had beew given 
by geitlemen upon that floor. But he did not say 
that senators had transcended what they believed to 
be their duty in that particular. He would not say 
that they had done that which they had no right to 
do; but this he would say, that the effect of such a 
proceeding, and the effect of the protracting, hesi- 
tating, paltering course, was to encourage Great 
Britain to claim more than she would otherwise have 
done, and to force upon us the dernier resort. 


He was not guing to renew the Oregon discussion 
upon the motion now before the senate. He had said 
yesterday, and every body was well aware, that argu. 
ments had been used and repeated over aud over 
again, strengthening the British pretensions to a por- 
tion at least of the Oregon territory. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton, said the honorable senator ad- 
mitted that the paralyzing the arm of the government 
was not the design of the senate, but he a-serted that 
it had been the eflect of some portion of the debate, and 
that was the portion in which the title was discussed, 
and in which it was argued that our title beyond 49 
was not a fighting title. 

In the early part of the session he had given it as 
his opimon that it would be better to reserve the 
discussion of that question for the executive session 
of the senate; but the senator from Ohio had him- 
self chosen to discuss the title, aud it was he 
himself, therefore, who had paralyzed the arm of 
the government. The discussion did not commence 
among those who believed that our title above 
49 was defective. They entered into it only in seli- 
defence. 

Mr. Calhoun asked for the reading of the resolue} 
tion; and it having been read, Mr. C. proceeded to! 
say that he had felt some embarrassment upon all, 
the questions relating to Oregon, for the reason that | 
they presented themselves under a dcuble aspect.— | 
Under one aspect negotiations had been commenced, | 
and had failed; under the other aspect they were still} 
pending. It was almost impossible to cunceive of | 
two cases which required a more directly opposite 
course. Pending negotiation it would be exceeding- 
ly improper to pass the resolution. If negotiation 
was ended, the senate, being called on to determine 
upon certain acts to be done or omitted, it was high- 
ly proper that it should be passed, and that they 
should have all the information which could be com- 
municated to them upon the subject. The question 
was, then, which was thestronger probabiljty. But, 
as the call deferred to the discretion of the president, 
and as he thought the president had too much firm- 
ness to communicate any thing which it would be 
improper to communicate, or which would prejudice 
the public interest, he thought it would be better to 
rely oh the president’s discretion; and if there was 
information which might be communicated, it was 
better that they should have the whole of it under 
their views. Wath all deference to the executive, 
therefore, and wishing to produce no eabarrasment 
whatever, he should Jee! himself compelled to vote 
in favor of the call. But, as he hed said, that was 
not the only subject of embarrassment. The chair- 

man of the committee on foreign relations had used 
language which was calculated, if not intended, to 

casi a serious imputation upon senators. The gen- 
“tleman couiplained tbat senators had made oul a 
stronger case for Great Britain than they had for 
themselves. He supposed that he was included 


among those of whom the gentleman complained.— 
For coriath reasons he did not fee! himself bound to 
go into the question of title, though he was very far 
from censuring those who did. Buthe would appeal 





| Were against any such unanimity as that. 


to the senator from Ohio, and to every senator, and 
to the whole country, whether, when called upon to 
do on act which might invoive peace or war, (for 
that had been, and still was, the character of the 
question,) whether, as patriots or honest men, they 
were not bound to go into the subject of title, and 
tell the people of the United States precisely their 
opinions upon that title? They were, in his judg- 
ment, bound to do so; for he held to the maxim that 
‘patriotism should demand nothing but what is right, 
and submit to nothing that is wrong.” He believed 
that this was the feeling of the American people; as 
it was the maxim of their government. And if 1 
should ever be violated, it would be because they 
did not understand the state of the case. The sena- 
tor from Ohio and others had asserted the validity 
of the American title up to 54° 40’; and, upon the 
foundation of that title, they placed the necessity 
for passing the resolution of notice. Did they ex 
pect that senators who took an opposite view of the 
matter would be content to vote against the notice 
without declaring their own opinions? In point of 
fact, the question had been brought before them be- 
fore negotiations had been finally concluded. He 
censured nobody: he was merely stating facts, in or- 
der to do justice to those who acted with him. 

He had beard a great deal about paralyzing the 
government; a great deal about the want of a suffi- 
cient nerve; about a wantof unanimity. Had it not 
all arisen from the very state of things to which he 
had adverted? If the notice had been proposed sim- 
ply as an abstract thing, there would have been no 
difficulty. But they had been forced to look behind 
the notice; and, believing that notice without com- 
promise was war, it was not to be wondered at that it 
was resisted, They had as much right to complain of 
them for a want of unanimity. He might go on and 
retort upon the gentlemen, for he would venture to 
say that even they must feel the embarrassment of 
their position; for it was a novel one, as must be 
apparent toevery man who was at all! acquainted 
with the conduct of foreign affairs. He was sure 
that those who had fe!: constrained to do any thing 
to disparage our title, had done it with great reluc- 
tance. As for the protraction of the debate, he must 
say that he thought the time had been far from be- 
ing misapplied. It had produced unanimity upon the 
great point as to the basis of settlement of this ques- 
tion, that it should be the 49th parallel of latitude. 
If ended by negotiation, it mustend there. The de- 
bate had, in his opinion, laid the foundation for that 
adjustinent; it had produced unanimity, and rendered 
it practicable to settle the question peaceably and 
honorably. 

Mr. Allen said it would not be right any longer to 
acquiesce—to remain quiet and listen to the repeti- 
tion of the statement that this discussion, or any 
thing which occurred here, had produced a unavimi- 
ty in the surrender of one half of the Oregon territo- 
jry- He knew not what gentlemen understood by 
unanimiiy; but he thought that, when the vote was 
taken upon this question, it would be found that a 
Jarge majority of those who came here as democrats 
There 
was one way of creating public opinion and produc- 
ing an effect abroad; and it had been attempted here; 
and that was lo assume that the thing was all done— 
was all fixed—ail agreed upon—and the people had 
ra remedy, but must acquiesce in what had been 

one. . 

What evidence had the honorable senator of the 
unanimity of which he spoke? lt was just such 
speeches as thatof the honorable senator from 3S. 
Carolina of which he complained, as being calculat 
ed to paralyze the effort of the government in ex- 
tending her laws commensurate with her claims. 

Atter a few further observations, Mr. Allen gave 
way, at the suggestion of Mr. McDuffie, to a motion 
that the senale proceed to the consideration of the 
special order. 








ty kstme- 4 


Oregon notice. Mr. Bagby then took the floor an 
spoke at length in favor of our title to the whole of 
Oregon, and expressed his determination to vote for 
the notice without regard to consequences. He in- 
titaated that he would sanction any settlement which 
the “clap mesh should think proper to make. 

The senate then adjourned. 

Apri il. Mr. Allen submitted a resolution call- 
ing on the president fur the correspondence with 
the secretary of state, in the years 1840 1 2-3. 

Mr. Webster suggested an amendment by inserting 
the words ‘in addition to the correspondence re- 
quested by the resolution adopted yesterday.” 

The resolution was then adopted and read as fol. 
lows:— 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the senate, in addition to 
the correspondence requested by the resolution adopted 
yesterday, copies of all the rete ep nee with the sec- 
retary of state, (if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est,) in the years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843, touching 
the right or practice of visiting or searching merchant 
vessels in times «of peace. 

Oregon correspondence. The resolution submitted 
on the 2d ult., by Mr. J. M. Clayton, calling for the 
correspondence on the Oregon question was taken 
up, when— 

Mr. Sevier moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. Atchison said he hoped it would not be laid 
upon the table, for this reason, that perhaps it would 
furnish an apology, if laid upon the table, for defer- 
ring the taking of the vote on the Oregon question.— 
He hoped it would be either adopted or rejected at 
once. 

Mr. Sevier withdrew his motion. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and decided in the affirmative, 
as follows:— 

YEAS.—Messrs. Atchison, Barrow, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Bright, Calhoun, Thos. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, 
Houston, Huntingdon, Jarnagin, Johnson, of La., Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Pheips, Rusk, Simmons, Web- 
ster, Westcott, and Woodbridge—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Breese, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hay- 
wood, Jenness, Niles, Pennybacker, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
and T'urney—1T. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the senate copies of any 
correspondence that may have taken place between the 
authorities of the United States and those of Great Bri- 
tain since the last document transmitted to congress, in 
relation to the subject of the Oregon tcrritory, or so much 
thereof as may be communicated without detriment to 
the public interest. 

Aprit 13. The following message was received: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In answer to the resolution of the senate of the 
11th inst., calling for “copies of any corvespondence 
that may have taken place between the authorities of 
the United Siates and those of Great Britain, since 
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Special order. The senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the Oregon resolutions; when—Mr. | 
Mangum rose and addressed the senate at some | 
length. | 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the senate proceeded to | 
the consideration of executive business, and, after | 
some lime spent therein, adjourned. 

' 


Apri 16. Mr. Faixfield spoke at length in refer- | 
ence to the speech of Mr. Webster on the settiement 
of the N. E. boundary, a settlement which he con- 
tended, though acquiesced in by Maine, she was ne- 
ver satisfied with, Mr. F. proceeded to show the 
digadvanitages resulting to Maine from the Ashbur- 
ton treaty—disadvantages which, in his opinion, were 
by no means compensated for by the equivalents she 
received. 

Mr. Webster briefly rejoined, and pomted out the 
benefits conferred upon Maine by the treaty, and 


maintained that it was as good a treaty as she had 
any right to expect. 





the last documents transmitted tocongress in relation 
to the subject of the Oregon territory, or so much 
thereof as may be communicated without detriment 
to the public interest,” | fave to state that no corres- 
pondénce in relation to the Oregon territory has ta- 
ken place between the authorities of the United 
States and those of Great Britain since the date of 
the last documents on the subject trausmitted by me 
to congress. James K. Pouk. 
Washington, April 13, 1846. 


Mr. Webster observed that this seemed to be a 
complete response to the inquiry; but it did not by 
any means exclude the idea of a correspondence be- 
tween the department of state here and the Ameri- 
can minister in Londoh. It seemed to be generally 
understood, he said, that there were letters from Mr. 
McLane, but they were not included in the terms of 
the call. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton observed that all that had been 
asked for was correspondence between the two gov- 
eruoments. As for the letters of Mr. McLane, it 
might not, perhaps, be considered altogether proper 
that they should be made public. 

Mr. Websler would only say that nothing was more 
common, or more proper, than to ask for copies of 
correspondence beiween our government and our 
ministers abroad. He did not complain of the omis- 
sion, however, in the present case. 

On motion of Mr. 4ilen, the communication was 
ordered to be printed. 

Oregon. Mr. Allen suggested that a day should 
be named on which senators would be willing to take 
the question on the Oregon notice resolutiuns. Mr. 
A. gave notice that he would move to lay on the ta- 
ble the resolution reported by the committee on fo- 
reign relations, and to take up the resolution sent 
from the house of representatives, in order to test 
the sense of the senate upon that resolution. Mr. A- 
suggested Wednesday or Thursday next for the ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. Morehead would assent, but not as fixing a 
reeedent. Discussion may arise on the various pro- 


itions by way of amendment to the resolution of 


notice, which would preclude the question being ta- 
ken on Thucsday next. 

Mr. Allen said the discussion had been protracted 
to such an extent on the general topic, that he thought 
it scarcely probable any discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of the various forms would arise. 

By general consent, in conversational understand- 
ing, Thuesday was then named as the day to proceed 
to vote on the Oregon resolutions. 

Claimants under French spoliations. The following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. J. M. Clayton, was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to 
communicate to the senate any proceedings or decisions 
of the commissioners sitting under the treaty of Paris by 
which any claims for spoliations on American commerce 
by the French prior to the ratification of the French con- 
vention of 30th of Septe -iber+.1800, were rejected or dis- 
allowed by said commissioners, together with the reasons, 
if any, assigned by said commissioners therefor. 


Cherokees. A message was presented in relation 
to the Cherokee Indians. Read and ordered to be 
printed. {See page 98.] 


Oregon notice. Mr. Upham who was entitled to 
the fluor being prevented attending by indisposition; 

Mr. Huntingdon arose and addressed the senate, 
and spoke in favor of accompanying the notice, if it 
should be given, with the expression of a strong de- 
sire for an honorable aud fair compromise—a 
mutual concession of a pait of the extreme claims 
of both purties. He also argued in favor of com- 
promise + 

The senate adjourned after an executive session. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Aprit 9. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, arose 
and made a speech personal to himself and his re- 
lations in reference to his charges made in his late 
speech on the Oregon question against the honorable 
Daniel Webster of the senate, of corruption aud mal 
administration in the discharge of the duties of the 
office of secratary of state, during Mr. Tyler’s ad- 
ministration, and in referenee to Mr. Webster’s severe 
retaliation upon the character of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll 
made in his speech in the senate chamber on the 
day before yesterday. After some continued re- 
marks, Mr. 1. concluded by submitting the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the secretary of state furnish this 
house an account of all payments made on the presi- 
dent’s certificates, from the fund appropriated by 
law, through the agency of that department, for the 
contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, since the 
4th of March, 1841; with copies of all entries, re- 
ceipts, letters, vouchers, memorandums, or other 
evidence oj such payments; to whom paid, for what, 
and particularly all concerning the northeastern 
boundary dispute with Great Britain. Also, copies 
of whatever communications were made from the 
secretary of state during the last session of the 27th 
congress; particularly February, 1843, to Mr. Cush 
ing and Mr. Adams, members of the committee of 
this house on foreign affairs, of the wish of the presi- 
dent of the United States to institute a special mis- 
sion to Great Britain. Also, copies of all letters on 
the books of the department of state to any officer of 
the United States or any person in New York con- 
ceraing Alexander McLeod. ; 

Resolved, That the chairman of the committee of 
this house on foreign affairs submit to the house the 
jouroal or minutes of that committee during the last 
session of the 27th congress. 

A protracied and exciting debate ensued. 

Mr. McKay, inquired of the mover, if his call con- 
templated any thing further than the president’s or- 
der or certificates. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, answered that it did. 


Mr. Me Kay said that he should oppose the resolu- 
tions and gave his reasons at large fur so doing.— 
The precedent would prove injurious. ‘The expen- 
diture of secret service money rested wholly on the 
authority of the president; and by Jaw, he cannot be 
called upon to slow the purposes or circumstances 
of its expenditure. But official reports show that 
the whole amount of secret expenditures from 1829 
to 1843 amount to only a fraction over $5,000, &c. 
[At a subsequent stage of the debate, Mr. McKay 


withdrew his opposition, and said he would assent 
to the resolutions. | 


Mr. Dromgoole, supported the resolutions, &c. said 
that the most corrupt administration the country 
ever had, was that of John fyler, but at the same 
time Mr. D. exonerated the whig party as a party, 
from any knowledge or participation in the corrup- 
tions referred to. 

Mr. Bayly, arose and spoke in vindication of the 
Tyler aduuuistration and its several great acts, for 


which the democratic party, of which Mr. B. is a 
member, should be grateful. If the house transcend- 
ed its rights by making this call, the president has 
no right and ought not to give the information; more- 
over no impeachment can now lie. Mr. B. would be 
willing to vote for any resolution which would ex- 
pose any abuses, but this resolution 1s too broad. 

Mr. Boyd proposed to add to the first resolution 
the following proviso: 

** Provided, That no document or matter is request- 
ed to be furnished by the foregoing resolution, which, 
in the opinion of the secretary of state, would im- 
properly involve the citizen or subject of any foreign 
power.” 

Mr. Ingersoll, accepted the modification. 

Mr. Bayly, said this modification removed some of 
his objections. Mr. B. then expatiated on the im- 
propriety of interfering with the peculiar responsi- 
bilities of the executive and its officers in the dis- 
charge of its legitimate duties. 

Mr. Hilliard, arose, and deprecated the difference 
which seems to have arisen between two gentlemen 
whose reputations have become public property.— 
He did not think the inquiry a fit subject to engage 
the attention of the house. After speaking in hono- 
rable terms of Mr. Webster, Mr. H. said, that be- 
cause he was his friend he would vote for the reso- 
lution, and he hoped every whig would do the same, 
and he felt confident when all the expose shall have 
been made which the resolution calls for, the hono- 
rable senator will stand forth above all such injuri- 
ous suspicion. Mr H. could not tolerate its idea. 

Mr. Winthrop, arose, and said he was proud to de- 
clare himself the friend of the distinguished senator 
who was assailed, and he therefore would vote for 
the resolution. ‘The fame of the assailed will live 
and adorn his country’s annals. But Mr. W. hopes 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
may not prevail. Mr. W. is unwilling to trust his re- 
putation to the discretion of a president and secre- 
tary of state who have ever been his hostiles in po- 
litical action. He would not give them a pretext 
for garbling and sending forth what might injure by 


withholding what might show him in his true light. | 


Mr. Holmes, thought the inquiry improper, un 
wise, aud inexpedient. 


Mr. Seddon, said that with the motives for this re- 
solution, whether excited by the stings of private re- 
seutment, or by considerations of public duty he 
had nothing to do. He deprecated any party bias to 
swerve the judgment of the question. The opportu- 
nity of investigation should, to such a charge so 





| 





made, be offered by this the grand inquest of the na- 
tion. It was due to this house, to the nation, and 
to the senator himself. Mr. S. does not accord with 
the senator in a single political opinion of moment, 
but he values his reputation and character as na- 
tional property, and his (ame that had spread through 


the civilized world. He would move the following | 


amendment. After 1841, isert ‘tuntil the retire- 
ment of Daniel Webster from the department of 
state.” 

Mr. J. Q. Adams wished the housefto divest itself of 
every feeling of personality; and, having so divested 
himself, he could not vote for the resolution. He 
then spoke of the course of the government hereto- 
fore in relation to secret service money, which, so 
far as his experience and knowledge extended, had 
been for legitimate and proper purposes. He thought 
the resolution was not properly directed. ‘The pre- 
sident alone, by the jaw, was responsible for the 
expenditure of this fund. He must give the order 
for its application, and he must know for what pur- 
pose it was expended. The resolution ought to be 
addressed to John Tyler, and not to the present pre- 
sident and secretary of state. If any person ts chargea- 
ble with impurity or corruption in the expenditure 
alluded to, it must be Johu Tyler, and not Daniel 
Webster. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll interrupted Mr. dams, and 
said that Jolin I'yler was innocent in this respect; 
he wanted to get at his guilly secretary of state, 
who had abused his trust and the confidence of the 
president. 

Mr. .4dams said the secretary of state had no power 
to touch the money. T’he order of the president alone 
could draw the movey. If any fraud or peculation 
had been committed, which he did not bel.eve, Mr. 
Tyler must be held accountable. The money could 
only be touched by order of the president. Mr. A. 
held that a man could be impeached after he retired 
from office for acis done while in office. 

Mr. Bayly here inquired if the punishment, under 
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at once impeached, and he should have immediate 
notice of it. ‘That was the way to proceed, and not 
to be attacking him by side blows through the de- 
partment of state. Mr. A. thought there was much 
secret history in the nogotiation of the treaty refer- 
red to, and if it were all brought out, it might be 
found necessary to call for documents touching other 
persons besides the one mentioned in connexion 
with the resolutions. He believed if all the secret 
history of that negotiation could be exposed, it would 
redound to the honor of the distinguished senator, 
instead of involving bim in disgrace. He again re- 
peated that if Mr. Webster had applied any part of 
ibe secret service money in the McLeod case, or to 
any other purpose, he could not have it without the 
order of Jobn ‘Tyler, and the inquiry ought to be di- 
rected against him, and not Daniel Webster. Mr. 
A. said the call was for papers connected with the 
negotiation of the Ashburton treaty. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in a side way. ‘‘It is not so.” 

Mr. .4dams said he did not then know what trans- 
action the call alluded to, and proceeded to speak of 
the coalition between ihe United States and the 
state of New York in relation to the McLeod case, 
and coyld see no good that could result from a pro- 
duction of the correspondence upon that subject.— 
He observed that the resolution must be very much 
pared down before he could vote for it—not because 
he would screen the gentleman against whom it is 
directed. Hecan take care of himself, but he is 
not here to do it; lethim be attacked face to face, 
and he, (said Mr. A.) would rather be any where 
than in the place of him who attacks him. 

Mr. Ingersoll here again modified his resolution by 
directing the inquiry to the president, instead of the 
secretary of state. 


Mr. Yancey, arose and maintained that as the mo- 
ney power rested in the house of representatives, the 
call was proper and just. Mr. Y. assailed personally 
the character of Mr. Webster, and in reference to 
Mr. Hilliard’s remarks, replied that if the reputation 
of our country abroad, depended upon the reputa- 
tion of Danie) Webster, he would hang his head in 
shame. Mr. Y. continued his speech at considerable 
length in disparagement of the character of Danie} 
Webster. 

Mr. Hilliard, replied, in glowing vindication of his 
character, and reputation at home where known, and 
abroad. M. H. said he would quit. public life, would 
go into obscurity, and seek some darker place than 
this hall to spend the remainder of his days, before 
he would sit by quietly and see a man mighty in his 
country’s estimation, and in the estimation of the 
world, and too, who is not present, thus atiempted to 
be struck down. Mr..H. does not hold himseif re- 
sponsible for Mr. W’s errors; but Mr. H. believes 
him a man innocent of such offences as thus charged 
with, 

Mr. Dixon proposed the following additional reso- 
lution as an amendment to Mr. Ingersoll’s resolution: 

Resolved further, That, in addition to the informa- 
tion above called for, the president be requested to 
furnish to this house an account of the expenditure 
of all secret service money since the 4th day of 
March, 1837, and particularly in the negotiations 
and proceedings relating in any manner to the an- 
nexation of Texas, by treaty, or otherwise, and the 
service for whiéh and the names of the persons to 
whom all said money was paid. 


Mr. Ingersoll accepted the proposition of Mr. Sed- 
don asa iurther modification of his resolution, 

The maii question, after divers efforts therefore 
during the course of the debate had failed, was now 
ordered by yeas 108, nays 70. 

Mr. Dixon’s amendment stood, yeas 64, nays 113; 
therefore rejected. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s resolution as_ amended by Mr. Sed- 
don, was wen passed by 136 yeas to 28 nays. Those 
who voted in the negalive were: 

NAYS— Messrs, Juin Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- 
muu, Bayly, James A. Black, Blanchard, Brocken- 
brough, Burt, W. W. Campbell, Cranston, Garrett 
Davis, Dockery, E. H. Ewing, Grider, Grinnell, I. 
KE. Holmes, Hudson, Hunter, Thos. B. King, MeHen- 
ry, Miller, Moseley, Jutius Rockweli, Schenck, Se- 
verance, Simpson, ‘lruman Sinith, Tilden—Qg, 

The McLeod case. Mr. Bayly moved the tollowing 
resolution: 

Resoived, That the president of the United Stateg 
be requesied to transmit to the house of representa. 
tives, 1! not incynsistent with the public interest, co 
pies of the correspondence, in the year 1841, be- 
tween the president of the United States and the go- 


a conviction by impeachment, was not removal from | vernor of New York, relative to the appearance of 


office. 


| 


Joshua A. Spencer, esq. district attorney of the U, 


Mr Adams said: Yes, and a disqualification from | Siates for the western district of New York as cotin- 


office forever afterwards. 
tenth part of the charges of the gentleman from 


And he said that if one: | sel for Alexander McLeod. 


Violation of confidence—depariment of state. Mr, 


Penusyivania were true, the distinguished gentle- | Ashmun moved to amend the resolution by adding 


man against whom they were brought ought to be | thereto the following additional resolution. 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed 
to inform+this house whether any person has been 
permitted to violate thesecrecy of the department of 
state by examination of the confidential and private 
papers or documents which are placed in his keeping, 
and if so, when said violation took place, and by 
whom it was committed; or whether he has com- 
municated to any person any parts of the contents of 


such papers or documents which are thus confiden- 


tially in his keeping, and if so, (o whom and when 
said communication was made. 

The chair, (Mr. Hopkins officiating) ruled the 
amendment out of order, as not being of a kindred 
subject with the original proposition. Mr. Ashmun 
replied. 

AD adjournment was moved by Mr. Hamlin, which 
prevailed. And the house adjourned accordingly. 


Friary, Aprit 10. Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., asked 
leave to make a personal explanation of some re- 
marks of his which had been misunderstood and mis- 
represented by the prejudice of some of the mem- 
bers of the house whose impatience was so great 
that he was not allowed to say what he intended, or 
héard in what he said. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Bayly and 
the amendment offered by Mr. Ashmun were taken 
up. bad 

The speaker decided the amendment was not in 
order; and after some words between Messrs. Ashmun 
and Houston, in which the latter put the question to 
Mr. A. if he knew anything of the facts implied in 
his inquiry, and to which Mr. A. responded—*vote 
for the resolution and you will see,”—an appeal was 
taken by Mr. A; which on motion of Mr. Cobb, of 
Ga., was Jaid'upon the table by a vote of 105 to 62. 
(A party vote.) 

The previous question was then seconded, when 
Mr. Dizon, of Connecticut, moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was adopted, calling 
for the secret service fund. 

A point of order was raised that the call had been 
executed, and therefore the motion was not in order. 

The point of order gave rise to debate, but was 
overruled by the speaker, and the decision sustained 
by the house. 


Mr. Dixon, then went on to vindicate Mr. Webster 
from the particular aspersions cast upon him by Mr. 
Ingersoll and Mr. Yancey. He designed to retort— 
and would ask first the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
if he had-ever said that ‘thad he lived in the days of 
the revolution he would have been a tory!” 

Mr. Ingersoll—‘“‘I did say so.” 

Mr. Dixon—‘‘And you had a right to say so. And 
now will the gentleman from Pennsylvania tell me 
if the head of the state department was not a mem- 
ber of the federal party during the war?” 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, said that he was, but that 
he was a young man—and, sir, said Mr. I., he never 
burned any blue lights whatever. 

Mr. Dizon—“‘I suppose the gentleman alludes to 
the state of Connecticut.” 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll—‘‘No, to certain individuals.” 

Mr. Diron—“Well, then, whether made in refer- 
ence to individuals or state, the charge is not true.” 

Mr. Ingersoll, said it was Decatur, and not himself, 
who was responsible for it. 


Mr. Dixon, went on to state the many other incon- 
gruities in the administration ranks, both as regard. 
ed persons and principles. The tayiff, the currency, 
nullification, internal improvements, and every pub. 
lic question show a divided opinion in the ranks of 
the administration. Mr. D. spoke his hour and with- 
drew his motion to reconsider. 

Mr. Daniels, of N. C., argued that the minority 
were seeking to draw attention from the main ques- 
tion in dispute, by calling for information which was 
not relevant to what was in dispute. 

Mr. Yancey, of Ala., spoke nearly an hour in con- 
tinued animadversion upon Mr. Webster. Mr. Y. 
said that he {i.e. Mr. Yancey] would loathe any poli- 
tical connexion with him, and also spoke of his be- 
ing ‘‘a pensioned agent of the manufacturers,” &c., 
&e. 

Mr. Ashmun, denied the charges and called for 
proof. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Riflemen.—The house then went into committee of 
the whole upon the senate bill for raising a regiment 
of mounted riflemen. 

The bill was discussed for an hour, when amend- 
ments were proposed. a 

Mr. McConnell, offered one for raising 21 regi- 
ments of riflemen which received four votes only. 

The bil] was finally reported to the house with 
power to raise. a single regiment of riflemen, and 
with an amendment requiring the officers to be ap- 
pointed from those already in the service, The 


bills. 


| Sarurpay, Aram 11. Mr. Winthrop, asked leave 
to make a personal explanation, and to make his 
statements correctly known, he had incorporated 
them into notes which he would write out at his Jei- 
sure. 


Mr. Winthrop, then denied that Mr. Webster was 
in any sense whatever, the pensioned agent of the 
manufacturers, or of anybody else. The statement 
was true only in the sense that Mr. Webster had had 
an annuity placed to his credit by some of the com- 
mercial citizens of Boston. From love and respect 
for the public man, without his consent and without 
his knowledge, they had shown that regard for him 
which evinced their own good feelings, and which 
was eminently to their credit. Mr. Webster had 
only been acquainted with this fact within ten days 
past, and Mr. Winthrop read an extract from the let- 
ter accompany ing the statement made to Mr. Webster. 
Mr. W. said it was with infinite sorrow and disgust 
that he alluded to those personal matters, so entirely 
irrelevant to any proper question before the house, 
and which had been dragged into the debate to injure 
a public man. What was done he regarded as of 
the. highest credit to his constituents, and an act in 
no wise discreditable to the worthy senator who had 
received this mark of friendship and confidence from 
a portion of the people of his state. Mr. Webster 
had now been elected three times a senator in con- 
gress by the state of Massachusetts, and the people 
of that commonwealth had the most undiminished 
confidence in his integrity and devotedness to the 
public service. 

Mr. Yancey, of Ala., was also permitted to make a 
personal explanation. The explanation of Mr. Win- 
throp, Mr. Y. said, bore him out in the main fact of 
his argument. It was denied that he was the pen- 
sioned agent of manufacturers, but it was admitted 
that he was in receipt of favors from the commer- 
cial men of Massachusetts. And now, if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would gratify him so far, 
he would like to know who was the author of the 
letter just read and announcing the transmission of 
the intelligence in regard to the annuity. 


Mr. Winthrop, said that really his curiosity had not 
gone so far in diving into the secrets of other gentle- 
men, as to ask for the author of the communication 
to Mr. Webster. He had been seeking for the facts 
in reference tothe charges of the honorahle mem- 
ber, and had not thought of seeking the information 
asked’ for by the honorable member. But he would 
ask that member, and the members of this house, 
how they would like to bave all their secret history, 
and all that their friends had done for them, or their 
enemies against them, arraigned before congress, for 
examination and public inspection? 

Mr. Yancey, said he had found these charges in a 
newspaper, and as they were against a public man 
who had been arraigned on this floor, he held that 
he had a right to make use of them. 

Rifle regiment.—The house then took up the bill 
for raising a regiment of mounted riflemen. The 
question pending was the amendment to require the 
officers to be chosen from those already in commis- 
sion, and the house refused to undo what was done, 
by a vote of 88 to 80. The bill was then passed by 
a vote of 138 to 35. 

A motion was made to reconsider, which gave 
rise to debate between Messrs. Cobb and Jones, of 
Virginia. The house refused to reconsider the vote. 
As amended the bill was sent to the senate. 

The balance of the session was given to private 
Two were debated and two only were passed. 
‘The house adjourned. 


Monpay, Aprit 14. Mr. Ashmun, arose and in 
contradiction to a statement of Mr. Yancey, who had 
complained of its being reported by the correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore American that Mr. Ashmun 
had denied the truth of his charge against Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. A. gave the confirmation to the correctness 
of that correspondent’s report. Mr. A. said he did 
deny its truth acd Mr, A. in addition to denying it 
had called for the proofs of his charge. Such is Mr. 
A’s position. 

Oregon bill. Mr. 4dams, continued the debate.— 
His speech formed in some respect a continuation of 
his speech on givisg the notice, which had been cut 
off by the hour rule. Mr. A. was clearly satisfied 
of our exclusive right to the whole territory to the 
54° 40’ of north Jatitude, and Mr. A. did not much 
base himself on either king’s grants or pope’s bulls, 
but Mr. A. considered a pope’s bull as presenting as 
good a title as a charter or ought else of the kind 
from an English king. Mr. A. was cut off by the 
hour rule. 

Mr. Burt, of S. C., replied with some earnest- 
ness to the speech of Mr. 4dams. He contended 
that Mr. .ddams was entirely responsible for much 





amendment was agreed to 89 to 82. 
The house adjourned, 





of the embarrassments growing out of the question. 


and it was to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that he expected Mr. Polk particularly alluded, 
when he said that he offered 49° out of respect to 
his predecessors. 

Mr. McHenry’s amendment was then rejected. 

Mr. Smith, of Conn., then offered an amendment 
that the Jaw should not be applied to British subjects 
west of the Rocky Mountains until directed by con- 
gress. Mr.S. argued that as the bill now was, the 
executive had power to carry on war independently 
of congress, and he therefore had moved a substitute 
to the whole bill. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, made a long speech in de- 
fence of the right of the U. S. to 54° 40’. 

Mr. Daniels, of N. C., was opposed to the expres- 
sion of any boundary in the bill. If congress had 
confidence in the executive they could allow him to 
defend the rights of the United States in the United 
States. 

Mr. Wooeward, of S.C., was in favor of the amend- 
ment of Mr. Smith, of Conn. He desired that there 
should be some limit in the bill to the point of juris- 
diction, and that the territorial jurisdiction should 
be extended over the whole of Oregon to the Russian 
line. He did not claim the whole of Oregon; and 
complained of the outrage which had been done to his 
opinion as well as to those of his friends, in the com- 
ments made upon a bill which passed the house the 
last congress, 

Mr. Douglass and Mr. Woodward had some pointed 
remarks between them as to the character of this 
bill, and the committee then rose, on motion of Mr. 
Farran. 

Mr. Henley, on leave, introduced a bill in refe- 
rence to the purchase of stock in the Portland 
and Louisville canal, proposing a canal on the Indi- 
ana side. ° 

Mr. Adams asked leave to be discharged from cer- 
tain memorials in reference to the tariff, (referred to 
the committee on manufactures) and that they be re- 
ferred to the committee on ways and means, which 
committee, it is now understood, have the subject of 
the tariff before them. 

The house adjourned. 
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THE OREGON QUESTION. 

Mr. Present: I do not rise at this late period 
to enter into any formal consideration of the prin- 
cipal topic involved in the proposition now pend- 
ing before the senate. I cannot flatter myself that 
any such effort of mine would be successful, or 
would deserve to be so. [ have listened attentively 
to the progress of this discussion, and, whilst I ac- 
knowledge my gratification at much I have heard, 
still sentiments have been advanced and views pre- 
sented in which i do not concur, and from which, 
even at the hazard of trespassing upon the indul- 
gence of the senate, I must express my dissent, and 
briefly the reasons of it. But, sir, 1 have not the 
remotest intention of touching the question of the 
title of Oregon. The tribute I bring to that subject 
is the tribute of conviction, not of discussion—a con- 
currence in the views of others, not the presentation 
of my own. The whole matter has been placed in 
bold relief before the country and the world, by men 
far more competent than | am to do it justice; and 
justice they have done it. The distinguished senator 
from South Carolina, who filled a short time since 
the office of secratary of state, has left the impress 
of his talents and intelligence upon his correspend- 
ence with the British minister, and he left to an able 
successor to finish well a task which was so well be- 
gun. And upon this floor the senator from N. York, 
(Mr. Dix), instructed us, while he gratified us, by a 
masterly vindication of the American title, and he 
was followed by his colleague, (Mr. Dickinson), and 
by the senator from Illinois, (Mr. Breese), and by 
others, who, have done honor to themselves while 
doing good service to the country. 
Before, however, I proceed further in my remarks, 
there is one object to which I will make a passing 
allusion. As to correcting the misrepresentations of 
the day, whether these are voluntary or involuntary, 
he that seeks to do it o.ly prepares for himself an 
abundant harvest of diappointment, and, | may add, 
of vexation. I seek no such impracticable object. 
In times hke the present, when interests are threat- 
ened, passions excited, parties animated, and when 
momentous questions present themselves for solu- 
tion, and the public mind is alive to the slightest sen- 
sations, we must expect that those upon whose action 
depends the welfare if not the destiny of the country 
will be arraigned and assailed and condemned. 
presumed we are all prepared for this. We have 
all lived long enough to know that this is the tax 





He was responsible for the offer of Mr. Gailatin, 


which our position pays to its elavation. We have 
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tly been reminded during the progress of this 
a. the responsibility which men of extreme 
opinions, a8 some of us“have been called, must en- 
counter, and have been summoned to meet it—to 
meet the consequences of the measures we invoke. 

During the course ofa public life now verging to- 
wards forty years, I have been placed in many a 
condition of responsibility: and often, too, when I 
had few to aid me and none to consult. I have found 
myself able to march up to my duty; and no respon- 
sibility, 19 cities or in forests, has been cast upon 
me which I have not readily met. Asit is with me, 
so itis, 1 doubt not, with my political friends who 
regard this whole matter as [ do, and are ready to 
follow it to its final issue, whatever or wherever that 
may be. I submit to honorable senators on the other 
side of the chamber whether these adjurations are 
in good taste? Whether it is not fair to presume that 
we have looked around us, examined whatin our 
judgment we ought to do, and then determined to do 
it,come what may? This great controversy with 
England cannot be adjusted without a deep and sv- 
jlemn responsibility being cast upon all of us. If 
there is a responsibility in going forward, there is a 
responsibility in standing still. Peace has its dangers 
as well as war. ‘They are not, indeed, of the same 
kind, but they may be more lasting, more dishonora- 
ble, and more destructive of the best interests of the 
country, because destructive of those hopes and sen- 
timents which elevate the moral above the material 
world. Let us, then, leave to each member of this 
body the course that duty points out to him, together 
with the responsibility he must meet, whether ar- 
raigned at the tribunal of his conscience, his con- 
stituents, or his country. 


I observe that as well myself as other senators 
upon this side of the senate, have been accused of 
dealing in ‘rant and abuse—that, I believe, is the 
term—in the remarks we hiave submitted from time to 
time upon this subject, as it came up incidentally or 
directly for consideration. ‘this rant and abuse, of 
course, had reference to remarks upon the conduct 
and pretensions of England. I should not have ad- 
verted to this topic had it not been that the honcra- 
ble senator fromm North Carolina, (Mr. Haywood), 
not now in his place, has given color to the charge 
by the expression of his ‘mortification in being 
obliged to concede to the debates in the British par- 
liament a decided superiority over ourselves in their 
dignity and moderation. He expressed the hope 
that *“*we might get the news by the next packet of 
an outrageous debate in the British parliament;” ‘at 
least sufficient to put them even with us on that 
score.”” Now, Mr. President, it is not necessary to 
wait for the next packet for specimens of the cour 
tesies of British parliamentary eloquence. I hold 
one in my hand, which has been here some time, and 
which, from the circuwstances and from the station 
of the speaker, I at least may be permitted to refer 
to, when I find myself, among others, charged with 
participating in an outrageous debate, and when 
patriotism would seem to demand an unbecoming 
exhibition in the British parliament in order to re- 
store, not our dignity, but our self-complacency. 

Now, sir, 1 am a firm believer in the courtesies of 
life, public and private, and | desire never to depart 
from them. In all I have said, | have not uttered a 
word which ought to give offence even to political fas. 
tidiousness. 1 have spoken, to be sure, plainly, as 
became a man dealing in great truths, involving the 
character and interests of his country, but becom- 
ingly. Ihave not, indeed, called ambition modera- 
tion, nor cupidity, philanthropy; nor arrogance, hu- 
mility. Let him do so who believes them such. But 
1 have heard the desire of the west, that the sacred 
rights of their country should be enforced and de- 
fended, called Western avidity, in the senate of the 
United States! I have not even imitated Lord Jotin 
Russell, and talked of blustering. Still less have | 
imitated a greater than Lord John Russeil in talents, 
and one higher in station, though far lower in those 
qualities that conciliate respect and esteem, and 
preserve them. 


He who seeks to know the appetite of the British 
public for abuse, and how greedily it 1s catered for, 
has but tv consult the daily columns of the British 
Journals; but let him who has persuaded himself that 
allis decorum in the British parliament, and that 
these legislative halls are but bear-gardens compar- 
ed with it, turn to the speeches sometimes delivered 
there. Let him turn to a speech delivered by the se- 
cond man in the realm, by the late Lord Chancellor 
of England, the Thersites, indeed, of his day and 
country, but with high intellectual powers, and a 
vast stock of information, and who no doubt under- 
Stands the taste of his countrymen, and knows how 


to bring our opinions to the standard of experience. 
In a debate in the British house of lords, on the 7th of 
April, 1843, I had the honor to be the subject of the 
vituperation of Lord Brougham; and an honor I shal! 
esteein it, under the circumstances, as long as the 
honors of this world have any interest for me. I shall 
make no other allusion to the matter but what is ne- 
cessary to the object I have in view, to exhibit the 
style of debate there, so much lauded here, and held 
up to our countrymen as the beau ideal of all that is 
courteous and dignified in political life. ‘There 
was one mau,’’said the ex-chancellor, ‘‘who was the 
very impersonation of mob-hostility to England. He 
wished to name him, that the name might be clear 
as the guilt was undivided. He meant general Cass, 
whose breach of duty to his own government was so 
discreditable, and even more flagrant than his breach 
of duty to humanity as a man, and as the free de- 
scendant of free English parents, and whose conduct 
in all those particulars it was impossible to pass | 
over or palliate. This person who had been seit to 

maintain peace, and to reside at Paris for that pur- 

pose, after pacific relations had been established be- 

tween France and England, did his best to break it, 

whether by circulation of statements upon the ques- 

tion of international law, of which he had no more 

conception than of the languages that were spoken 

in the moon, [loud laughter],” [this scarcasim pro- 
voked their grave lordships to merriment), ‘or by 

any other arguments of reason, of which he had no 
more capacity than he had for understanding Jegal 
points and differences.” ‘For that purpose he was 
not above pandering to the worst mod feeling in the 
United States”—‘‘a lawless set of rabble politicians of 
inferior cast and station” ‘‘a grovelling , groundling set 
of politicians”—‘‘a set of mere rabble, as contradistin- 
gutshed from persons of property, of respectability, and of 
information” —“groundlings in station,” &c. And | 
am thus characterized by this modest and moderate 
English lord, because I did what little was in my 

power to defeat one of the most flagitious attempts 
of modern times to establish a dominion over the 
seas, and which, under the pretext of abolishing the 
slave trade, and by virtue of a quintuple treaty, 
would have placed the flags and ships and seamen of 
our country at the disposal of England. 


Lord Brougham did not always talk thus—not 
when one of his friends applied to me in Paris to re- 
move certain unfavorable impressions made in a 
hish quarter by one of those imprudent and impulsive 
remarks which seem to helong to his moral habits. 
The effort was successful. And now my account of 
good for evil with Lord Brougham is balanced. 

It is an irksome task to cull expressions like these 
and repeat them here. 1 hold them up not as a 
warning—that is not needed—but to repel the inti- 
mation that we ought to study the courtesies of our 
position in the British parliament. 

When | came here, sir, I felt it due to myself to 
arraign no one’s motives, but to yield the same credit 
for integrity of action toothers which [claim for my- 
self. Tne respect I owed to those who sent me here, 
and to those to whom 1 was sent, equally dictated 
this course. If some of us, as has been intimated, 
are small men who have attained high places, if we 
have no other claim to this false distinction, | hope 
we shall at Jeast establish that claim which belongs 
to decorum of language and conduct, to life and 
conversation. We all occupy positions here high 
enough, and useful enough if usefully filled, to sa- 
tisfy the measure of any man’s ambition. It ought 
to be our pride and our effort to identify ourselves 
with this representative body of the sovereignties of 
the states. With this great depository of so much 
of the power of the American people in the three 
great departments of their government—execulive, 
legislative, and judicial—to establish an esprit du 
corps, which, while it shal] leave us free to fulfil our 
duties whether to our country or to our party, shall 
yet unite us in a determination to discard every 
thing which can diminish the influenge or lessen the 
dignity of the senate of the United States. Whiie] 
have the honor of a seat here | will de nothing to 
counteract these views. 1 will bandy words of re- 
proach with no one, And the same measure of 
courtesy { am prepared to mete to others, I trust 
will be meted by uthers to me. At any rate, if it 
is not, L will tta¥e no contention in this chamber. 


I have regretted many expressions which have 
been heard during the progress of this diseussion,— 





how easy to retort the charge by accusing the ac- 
cusers of being ultra on the other? But what is 
gained by this war of words? Nothing. On the 
contrary, we lower our dignity as senators, and our 
characters as men. For myself, I repudiate it all. I 
will have no part or Jot in it. I question the mo- 
tives of no honorable senator. 1 believe we haveall 
one common object—the honor and interest of our 
country. We differ as to the best means of action, 
and that difference is one of the tributes due to hu- 
man fallibility. But there is no exclusive patriotism 
on one side or the other of this body; and 1 hope 
there will be no exclusive claim to it. 


Some days since, in an incidental discussion which 
sprung up, I remarked that I could not perceive why 
the parallel of 49° was assumed as the boundary of 
our claim: why any man planted hie foot on that 
suppositious line upon the face of the globe, and, 


‘erecting a barrier there, said all to the north be- 


longs to England, and all to the south to the United 
States. My remark was merely ihe expression of 
my views, without touching the reasons.on which 
they were founded. The honorable senators from 
Maine, and Maryland, and Georgia, have since call- 
ed in question the accuracy of this opinion, and have 
entered somewhat at length into the considerations 
which prove that line the true line of demarcation 
between the two countries. And the senator from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Haywood), lays much stress 
upon this matter, making it, in fact, the foundation 
of a Jarge portion of his argument. That paralles is, 
in his view, the wall of separation between our ques- 
tionable and unquestionable claims. To the south 
he would not yield; to the north he would, though 
he thinks even there our title is the best. There is 
an erroneous impression upon this subject some- 
where, either with the ulira, or, if I may coina 
word the un-ultra advocates of Oregon; and, as this 
line seems to be a boundary beyond which we may 
look, indeed, and wish, but must not go, it is worth 
while to examine summarily what are its real pre- 
tensions to the character thus assumed for it, of be- 
ing the line of contact and of separation between two 
great nations. 


There is no need of discussing the right of civiliz- 
ed nations to appropriate to themselves countries 
newly discovered and inhabited by barbarous tribes. 
The principle and the practice have been sanctioned 
by centuries of experience. What constitutes this 
right of appropriation, so as to exclude other nations 
from its exercise in a given case, is a question which 
has been differently settled in different ages of the 
world. Atone time it was the Pope’s bull which 
conferred the title; at another it was discovery only; 
then settlement under some circumstances, and under 
others discovery; and then settlement and discovery 
combined. There has been neither a uniform rule nor 
a uniform practice. But, under any circumstances, it 
is not easy to see why a certain parallel of latitude 
is declared to be the boundary of our claim. If 
the valley of a river were assumed, a principle 
might also be assumed which would shut us up in 
it. This would be a natural and tangible boun- 
dary. How, indeed, England could look to her own 
practice and acquisitions, and say to us, you are 
stopped by this hill, or by that valley, or by that river, 
I know not. England, whose colonial charters ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the South Sea, as the 
Pacific ocean was then called,and who actually 
ejected the French from the country between the 
mountains and the Mississippi, where they had at 
first established themselves, upon the very ground 
that their own rights of disvovery, as shown by these 
charters, ran indefinitely west, and who now holds 
the continent of Australia—a region larger than Eu- 
rope—by virtue of the right of discovery; or in other 
words, because captain Cook sailed along a portion 
of its coast, and occasionally hoisted a pole or bu- 
ried a bottle. | am well aware there must be limits 
to this conventional title by which new countries are 
claimed, nor will it be always easy to assign them in 
fact, as — cannot be assigned in principle. We 
claim the Oregon territory. The grounds of this 
claim are before the world. The country it covers 
extends from California to the Rnssian possessions, 
and from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean. 
A homogeneous country, unclaimed by . England 
when our title commenced, similar in its character, 
its productions, its climate, its interests, and its wants, 
in all that constitutes matural identity, and, by these 





Faction, demagogues, ullra pasriots, ambitious leaders, 
inflammatory appeals, invective, little men seeking to be 
great ones, and other terms and epithets np penta 
lo hear, and still less pleasant to repeat. Now, sir, 
nothing is easier than a. bitter retort; and he who 
impugn’ jhe motives of others cannot complain i 





to gratify it. 
1 have uno pleasure in these exhibitions ich 

sen the dignity of human nature; Dire 

the dark as well as the brightside of life,” ” 


_ aa we desire | } 


but we Mus’ iook to | tien. If one portion of the senate is accused of be- 


he is accused of measuring them by his own stand- 
ard, and seeking, in his own breast, their rule of ac- 


elements of union, ealculated forever to be united 
together. No more to be divided by the paralle) of 
49° than by the parallel of 43, nor by any of the geo- 
graphical circles marked upon artificral globes. “No 
more to be so divided than any of the possessions of 
England, scattered over the world. Jo thud claiming 
the whole of this unappropriated couutry—-unappro- 
priated when our title attached to it—the-valiey of 
ihe Columbia, the valley of Frazer’s river, and all 





jng ultra on the side of their country’s pretensions, 


the other hills and valleys which diversify its sur- 
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face, we but follow the example set us by the na- 
tions of the other hemisphere, and hold on to the 
possesion of a country which is one, and ought to be 
indivisible. 


It ig contended that this parallel of 499 is the nor- 


— 








I have, however, one preliminary remark to make 
in this connexion, and it is this: let him who asserts 
that our claim west of the Rocky mountains is 
bounded by the parallel of 49° prove it. The bur- 
den is upon him, not upon us. If commissaries un- 
der the treaty of Utrecht established it, produce 





theron boundary of our just claim, because for many 
years it was assumed as such by our government, | 
and that we are bound by its early course in this con- | 
troversy. That the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, be-| 
tween France and England, provided for the appoint- 

ment of commissioners to establish a live of division 

between their respective colonies upon the continent 

of North America, and that this parallel of 49° was 
thus established. The honorable senator from Geor- | 
gia, in his remarks a few days since, if he did not 

abandon this pretension, still abandoned aii reference | 
to it in support of his position. He contended that | 
the parallel of 49 deg. was our boundary, but for 

other reasons. In the view J am now taking sir, my 

principal object, as wall be seen, is to show that we 

are at full liberty to assert our claim to the country 

north of 499, unembarrassed by the early action of | 
our own government, by showing that the govern- 

ment was led into error respecting its rights by an 

historical statement, probably inaccurate in itself, 

certainly inaccurate if applied to Oregon, but then 

supposed to be true in both respects. Now, what 

was this error? It was the assertion I have just men- 

tioned, that, agreeably to the treaty of Utrecht, the 

parailel of 49 deg. was established as a boundary, 

and, having been continued west, had become the 

northern limit of Oregon, at least of our Oregon.— 

Upon this ground, and upon this ground alone, rest- 

ed the actions and pretensions of our government in 

this matter. So far then, as any question of national] 

faith or justice is involved in this subject, we must 

test the proceedings of the government by its own 

views, not by other considerations presented here at 

this day. The government of the United States gave 

to that of Great Britain their claim and their rea- 

sons for it. That claim first stopped at 49°, while the 

treaty of Utrecht was supposed to affect it, as part of 
Louisiana, and before we had acquired another title 

by the acquisition of Florida. Since then it has been 

ascertained that that treaty never extended to Ore- 

gon; and we have strengthened and perfected our 

claim by another purchase. It is for these reasons 

that 1 confine myself to what has passed between 

the two governments, with a view to ascertain our 

present obligations, and omit the considerations pre- 

sented by the honorable senator from Georgia. | 

will barely remark, however, that in the far most 

important fact to which he refers, as affecting the 

extent of our claim—to wit, the latitude of the source 

of the Columbia river—he is under a misapprehen- 

sion. He puts it at 49°. But it is far north of that. 

It is navigable by canoes to the three forks, about 

the latitude of 52°. How far beyoud that is its head 

spring, | know not. 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work on Oregou—a work 
marked with talent, industry, and caution—has ex- 

lained how this misrepresentation respecting the 
parallel of 499 originated. He has brought forward 

roof both positive and negative, to show thatno such 
fine was established by the treaty of Utecht,.nor by 
commissioners named to carry its provisiois into ef- 
fect. I shall not go over the subject, but beg leave to 
refer tbe gentlemen who maintain the contrary opi- 
nion to investigations they will find in that work.— 
The assertion, however, has been so peremptorily 
made, and the conclusions drawn from it, if true, 
and if the line extended to Oregon, would discredit 
so large a portion of our title to that country, that 1 
may be pardoned for so briefly alluding to one or 
two considerations, which seem to me to demonstrate 
the error respecting this assumed |ine of parallel of 
49°, at any rate in its extension to Oregon. 

It will be perceived, sir, that there are two ques: 
tions involved in this matter, One a purely histori- 
cal questicn, whether commissaries, acting under the 
treaty of Utrecht, established the parallel of 49° as 
the boundary between the French and English pos 
sessions upon this continent; and the other a practi- 
cal one, whether such a line was extended west to 
the Pacific ocean. 

As to the first, sir, 1 refer honorable senators to 
Mr. Greenhow’s work, and to the authorities he 
quotes. I do not presume to speak authoritatively 
upon the question, but Ido not hesitate to express my 


their award. Proof of it, if it exists, is to be 
found in London or Faris. Such an act was not 
done without leaving the most authentic evidence 
behind it. Produce it. When was the award made? 
What were its terms? What were its circumstances? 
Why, a suit between man and man for an inch of 
land would not be decided by such evidence as this, 
especially discredited as it is, in any court of the Uni- 
ted States. The party claiming under it would be 
told, There is betier evidence in your power. Seek it in 
London or Paris, and bring forward the certified copy of 
the proceedings of the commissaries. This is equally the 
dictate of common sense and of common law, and 
there is not always the same union between those 
high tribunals, as many know, to their cost. Let no 
man, therefore, assume this line as a barrier to his 
country’s claim without proving it. 


This line is first historically made known in the 
negotiations between our government and that of 
England by Mr. Madison, in a despatch to Mr. Mon- 
roe, in 1804. Mr. Madison alludes to an historical 
notice he had somewhere found, stating that commis- 


sioners under the treaty of Utrecht had established | 


the line of 499 as the boundary of the British and 
French possessions, thus fixing that parallel as the 
northern boundary of Louisiana. I have examined 
this despatch, and | find that he speaks doubtfully of 
the authenticily of this notice, and desires Mr. Mon- 
roe, before he made it the basis of a proposition, to 
ascertain if the facts were truly stated, as the means 
of doing so were not to be found in this country.— 
Mr. Monroe, however, could have made no investi- 
gation; or, if he did so, it must have been unsatis- 
factory, for he transmits the proposition substantially 
in the words of the historian Douglas, from whom 
probably Mr. Madison acquired this notice, without 
reference to any authority, either historical or dip- 
lomatic. 


I cannot find that the British government ever took 
the slightest notice of the assertion respecting this 
incident, growing out of the treaty of Utrecht, though 
it has been referred to more than once by our diplo- 
matic agents in their communications to the British 
authorities since that period. 


But in late years it has disappeared from the cor. 
respondence, and neither party has adverted to it nor 
relied upon it. [tis strange, indeed, that in this bo- 
dy we should now assume the existence of a fact 
like this, supposed to have a most important bearing 
upon the rights of the parties, when the able men to 
whose custody the maintenance of these rights has 
been recently committed have totally abandoned it 
in their arguments and illustrations. The assump- 
tion was originally an erroneous one, certainly so 
far as respects Oregon; but while it was believed to 
be true the consequences were rightfully and hon- 
estiy carried out by our government, and the line 
was claimed asa boundary. But our government is 
now betier informed, as the British government no 
doubt always were, ard thence their silence upoo 
the subject; and the titles of both parties are investi- 
gated without reference to this historical error, or to 
the position in which it temporarily placed them. 


The treaty of Utrecht never refers to the parallel 
of 49°, and the boundaries it proposed to establish 
were those between the French and English colonies, 
including the Hudson bay company in Canada. The 
charter of the Hudson bay company granted to the 
proprietors all the ‘‘lands, countries, and territories” 
upon the waters discharging themselves into Hud- 
sun’s bay. 
which was in 1713, Great Britain claimed nothing 
west of those ‘‘jands, countries, and territories,” and 
of course there was nothing to divide between her 
and France west of that line. 


Again, in 1713 the northwestern coast was almost 
a lerra incogniia—a blank upon the map of the world. 
England then neither knew a foot of it, nor claimed 
a footof it. By adverting to the letter of Messrs. 
Gallatin and Rush, communicating an account of 
their mterview with Messrs. Goulbourn and Robin. 
son, British commissioners, dated October 20th, 1818, 





opinion that Mr. Greenhow has made out a strong 
case; and my own impression 15 that such a line 
was not actually and officially established. Still, sir, 
I do not say it is a point on which there may not be 
differences of opinion, nor that, however it may be 
ultimately determined, the solution of the matter 
will discredit the judgment of any one. This, hows 
ever, has relation to the line terminating with the 
Hudson bay possessions; and, as I have observed, the 
fact is a mere question of history, without the least 
bearing upon our controversy with England. 


and to the letter of Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Buchanan, 
dated September 12, 1844, it will be seen that the 
|commencement of the British claim is effectually 
limited to the discoveries of Captain Cook, in 1778. 
Flow, then, could the boundary have been establish- 
ed fifly years before, in a region where no English- 
man had ever penetrated, and to which England had 
never asserted a pretension? And yet the assumption 
that the paraile) of 49° was established by the treaty 
of Utrecht as a line between France and England, 
in those unknown regions necessarily involves these 





At the date of the treaty of Utrecht | 


inconsistent conclusions. But, besides, if England’? 
as a party to the treaty of Utrecht, established this 
line running to the western ocean as the northern 
boundary of Louisiana, what possible claim has she 
now south of that line? The very fact of her exist- 
ing pretensions, however unfounded these may be— 
shows that she considers herself no party to such a 
line of division. It shows, in fact, that no line was 
run; for if it had been, the evidence of it would be 
in the English archives, and, in truth, would be 
known to the world without contradiction. The es- 
tablishment of a boundary between two great na- 
tions is no hidden fact, and we may now safely as- 
sume that the parallel of 49° never divided the Ore. 
gon territory, and establishes no barrier to the rights 
by which we claim it. The assertion was originally 
a mere dictum, now shown to be unfounded. 

The senator from Maine has sdverted likewise to 
the treaty of 1763, as furnishing additional testimony 
in favor of this line. That treaty merely provides 
that the confines between British and French dominions 
shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the mid- 
dle of the Mississippi. from its source, &e. This is the 
whole provision that bears upon this subject. I do 
not stop to analize it, That cannot be necessary,— 
It is obvious that this arrangement merely establish- 
ed the Mississippi river as a boundary between the 
two countries, leaving their other claims precisely as 
they formerly existed. And this, too, was fifteen 
years before the voyage of Captain Cook, the com. 
mencement of the British title upon the northwest 
coast. Briefly, sir, there are six reasons which prove 
| that this parallel was never established under the 
treaty of Utrecht, so far at Jeast as regards Oregon. 

Ist. It is not shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of 49 to the Pacific ocean. If the 
fact be so, the proper evidence is at Paris or London, 
and should be produced. 

2d. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in question 
any claim to it. 


3d. The British negotiators in 1826, and their min- 
ister here in 1844, fixed, in effect, upon the voyage 
of Captain Cook in 1778 as the commencement of 
the British title to what is now called Oregon. 

4th. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab- 
lishment of a line between the French and English 
colonies, including the Hudson bay company. The 
British held nothing west of that company’s posses- 
sions, which—by the charter—includes only the 
‘lands, countries, and territories” on the waters 
running into Hudson’s bay. 

5th. If England established the line to the Pacific 
ocean, she can have noclaim south of it; and this 
kind of argumentum ad hominem, becomes cunclusive. 
And, let me add, that I owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Atchison,) to whose re- 
marks upon Oregon the senate listened with profit 
and pleasure some days since. 

6th. How could France and England claim the 
country to the Pacific, so as to divide it between 
them in 1713, when, as jate as 1790, the British gov- 
ernment by the Nootka convention, expressly recog- 
| nized the Spanish title to that country, and claimed 
‘only the use of it for its own subjects, in common 
with those of Spain. 

1 now ask, sir, what right has any American 
statesman, or what right has any British statesman 
to contend that our claim, whatever it may be, is 
not just as good north of this line as it is south of iv? 
When this question is answered to my satisfaction, I 
for one will consent to stop there; but, until then, I 
am among those who intend to march, if we can, to 
the Russian boundary. 


Now, Mr. President, it is the very ground assumed 
by the senator from North Carolina, and by other 
|senators, respecting this parallel of 49°, together 
| with the course of this discussion, which furnishes 
me with the most powerful argument against the re- 
ference of this controversy to arbitration. 

I have shown, | trust, that there is no such Jine of 
demarkation established under the treaty of Utrecht, 
extending to the Oregon territory, and the misap- 
prehension whence the opinion arose. 

While such a conviction prevailed, it was fairly 
and properly assumed by the government as the 
uortbern boundary of the Oregon claim before the 
Florida treaty. Since that treaty I consider the of- 
fers on our part as oflers of compromise, not recog- 
nitions of a line, from the resumption of negotiations 
of Mr. Rush, who carried our title to 519, to their 
abandonment in 1827 by Mr. Galiatin, who, fiading 
a satisfactory adjustment impossible, withdrew the 
pending offer, and asserted that this government 
‘would consider itself at liberty to contend for the 
| full extent oj the claims of the United States.”— 
| And for their full extent we do claim. And I take 
| the opportunity to tender my smai! tribute of appro- 
‘bation to the general conduct of these negotiations 
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by the American government and their commission- 
ers, anu especially to Me. Rush, a citizen as well 
known for bis private worth as for his high talents 
and great public services, and who seems to have 
been the first, as Mr. Greenhow remarks, “to in- 
quire carefully into the facts of the case.” 

And it is not one of the least curious phases of 
this controversy, that, down to this very day, the 
pretensions of England are either wholly contradic. 
tory or are Shrouded in apparently studied obscuri- 
ty. She asserts no exclusive claim anywhere, but 
gn equal claim everywhere. ‘A right of joint oc- 
cupancy in the Oregon territory,’’ says the British 
minister to Mr. Calhoun, dated September 12, 1844, 
«of which right she can be divested with respect to 
any part of that territory only by an equa! partition 
of the whole between the two parties.”. And yet, not- 
withstanding he refers to the whole territory, still, in 
the protocol of the conference at Washington, dated 
September 24, 1844, he refused to enter inlo any dis. 
cussion respecting the country north of 49°, because it 
was underslood by the British government to furm the ba- 
sis of negotiation on the part of the United States. Thus, 
on the 12th of September, recognizing our right to 
av equal undivided moiety of Oregon, and two weeks 
after coolly claiming the northern half of it, asa fact 
not even to be called into question, and then offering 
to discuss with us the mutual claims of the two coun- 
tries to the southern half! 

Weil, sir, influenced by the motives I have stated, 
and by a desire to terminate this tedious controversy, 
this parallel of 49°, sometimes with and sometimes 
without an accessory, has been four times offered by 
us to the British government, and four times reject- 
ed, and once indignantly s@, and three times with- 
drawn. ‘Twice withdrawn in the very terms: once 
by Mr. Gallatin, November 15, 1826, who withdrew 
a proposition made by Mr. Rush, and once during 
the present administration; and once withdrawn in 
effect, though without the use of that word, by Mr. 
Gallatin, in 1827, who announced to the British ne- 
gotiators “that his government did not hold itself 
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certain expense and trouble, 
of litigation, whether that litigation be in a court of 
justice, or upon a battle field. Such is the general 
principle; and the practical operation of any other 
would hold one of the parties forever bound, and 
leave the other forever free. One makes the offer 
and must adhere to it, while the other declines it, 
or refuses it, and still may hold on to it indefinitely. 

Surely it cannot be necessary to pursue this illus- 
tration further. Such a construction as this, which 
plays fast and loose at the same time, carries with it 
its own refutation, however respectable the authori- 
ty which attempts to support it. But, reverting to 
the obligation of the president, what says the hon- 
orable senator from Maryland? He says that the 
presideni—not James K. Polk, but the chief magis- 
trate of the nation—having felt an implied obligation 
to renew the offer of 499, is now bound in all time to 
accept it, aud, I suppose, patientiy to wait for it til 
the demand comes. I must say, that, in this brief 
abstract of the president’s views, the senator has 
hardly done justice to him. I do not stand here to 
say what the president will do, should Great Britain 
propose to accept the parallel of 499 as the boundary 
between the two countries. In the first place, it 
would be to argue upon a gratuitous assumption. | 
have not the slightest reason to believe that the Brit- 
ish government have given any intimation that it will 
ever come back to that Jine. But, in the second 
place, if it should, what then? The incipient step is 
for the president to take, and I should leave the mat- 
ter here, without remark, had not the senator from 


other senators, labored to impress the conviction that 
the president ought, and must, and would close with 
the British proposition to accept the parallel of 499, 
should it be made. 


1 shall not analyze the words of the president’s 
message, but content inyself with a general allusion 





(to it. Truth is seldom promoted by picking out par- 


| ticular phrases and placing them in juxtaposition.— 


bound hereafter in consequence of any proposal) The president says (and it is evident the whole mes- 


which it had made for the line of separation between | 


the territories of the two nations beyond the Rocky 
mountains, but would consider itself at liberty to 


contend for the full extent of the claims of the Uni- | 


ted States.” 


The senator from Louisiana will pereeive that he 
was in error yesterday when he said that no offer of 
a compromise had ever been withdrawn (ill the with- 
drawal made by the present administration, unless 


such offer had been announced as an ultimatum.— | 


But, without recurring to any authority upon this 
Subject, it is evident that, if a nation is forever 
bound by an offer to compromise, no prudent nation 
would ever make such an offer. There would be no 
reciprocity in such a condition of things. lo contro- 
Versies respecting territory, each party would hold 
on to its extreme limit; for, if it made an offer less 
than that, it would abandon iu fact so much of ils 
Own pretensions, Jeaving those of its opponents in 
their fujl integrity. 

Such, sir, is the state of our controversy with 
England; and yet honorable senators upon this floor, 
able lawyers and jurists also, maintain that this line, 
thus offered, and refused, and withdrawn, is now in 
effect the limit of our claim, aud that we are bound, 


honorably and morally, and, they say, at the risk of 


the censure of the world, to receive it as our bound- 
ary whenever England chooses so to accept it. This 
is all very strange, and would seem to me so untena- 
ble as not to be worthy of examination, if it were 
Hot urged by such high authority. Let us look at it. 

lhe honorable senator trom Maryiand bas entered 
more fully into this branch of the subject than any 
other member of this budy, and | shail therefore con- 
line my inquiries to his remarks, 


There are two propositions connected with this 
iatter, which itis proper to consider separately.— 
lhe first is the obligation upon the president, agree- 
ably to his own views, to accept this rejected offer, 
i! itcomes back to him; and the other ts the ubliga- 
ballon upon the country, and upon this body, as one 
Of its depositories of the treaty-making power, to 
Confirm the act of the president, should it come here 
for confirmation. What, sir, is a compromise? It is 
an offe: made by one party to the other to take less 
than his whole claim, with a view to an amicable 
adjustment of the controversy, whatever this may 
be. The docirine of compromise 1s founded upon 
Universal reason; and its obligations, | believe, are ev- 
trywhere the same, whetber m the codes of munici- 
pai or general jaw. An offer made in this spirit pe- 
Yer furnishes the slightest presumption agaist the 
Claim of the party making it, avd tor the best of rea- 
‘ons, notonly that this amicable process of settle- 
ent may be encouraged and extended, but because 
it will often happen that both individuals and nations 
May be willing to sacrifice a portion of what they 


| sage was carefully prepared) that though he enter- 
| tained the settled conviction that the British title to 
_any portion of Oregon could not be maintained; yet, 
in deference to the action of his predecessors, and to, 
| what had been done, and in consideration that the 
| pending negotiation had been commenced on the ba- 
| sis of compromise, he determined in a spirit of com- 
| promise to offer a part of what had been offered be 

O wi sot 
| fore—the parallel of 49° without the navigation of 
'the Columbia river. He says this proposition was 
|rejected in what terms we all know, and that he 
| immediately withdrew it, and then asserted our 


this language a conviction in the mind of the presi- 
dent that he censiders himself under the slightest ob- 
ligation to England to accept the parallel of 49° 
should she desire it as a boundary. In this account 
of his proceedings, he is explaining to his country- 
men the operations of his own mind the reasons 
which induced him to make this offer, made, as he 
says, ‘tin deference alone to what had been done by 
my predecessors, and the implied obligations their 
acts seemed to impose.”?” What obligations? None 
to England, for none had been created; but the obli- 
gations imposed upon a prudent statesman to look at 
the actions and views of his predecessors, and not to 
depart from them without good reasons, The obvi- 
ous meaning is this: | found (be negotiations pending; 
after an inierval of alinost twenty years they hac 
been renewed; they began on the basis of a compro- 
mise, and though three times a compromise had been 
offered to England and rejecteu, and though she had 
not the slightest right to claim, or even to expect it 
would be offered to her again, and though | deter- 
mined that the same proposition should not be offer- 
ed to her, still, us a proof of the moderation of the 
United States, 1 deemed it expedient to make her an- 
other offer, Jess than the preceding one which a 
quarter of a century before she had rejected. A cu- 
rious obligation this, if it has ieference to (he rights 
of England, and a curious mode of fulfilling nt! I 
he (the president) weie under any obligation to her, 
the obligation was complete to make the offer as it 
had been made belore. And she has the same right 
to claim the navigation of the Coiumbia river that 
she has to claim the parallel of 49° as a boundary, 
anc the honorable senator from Louisiana has placed 
the matter upon this very ground. 


Assuming that the obligation referred to by the 
president was an obligation to England, he thinks the 
president failed in his duty in not carrying out bis 
views of the national duties. 





main in their integrily. 





Maryland, and the senator from North Carolina, and | 
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consider their just rights, rather than encounter the| implied obligation? Several offers have been made 
and the uncertain issue | 





Why, sir, if offers of compromise were to be made | : 
till doomsday, the rights of both parties would re. | jeave a most unsightly scar. 
And what offer creates this! course of action would be open and obvious to our 
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by our government-to that of England for the ad- 
Justment of this controversy. Whieh creates this 
obligation, one of them, or all of them? But it is 
very clear, sir, that neither of them creates it, The 
common-sense view of this subject is the true one in 
this case, as in most other cases. The party offer- 
ing says to ils adversary, I will consent to that line. 
If you consent to it, our controversy will be amica- 
bly adjusted. The only obligation created by this 
act is to allow reasonable time to the other party for 
decision, and then faithfully to adhere to the terms, 
should they be accepted. If unreasonably delayed, 
still more if rejected, both parties are thrown back 
upon their original position, unembarrassed by his 
attempts at coneiliation. 


But, sir, the president is the judge of his own du- 
ties. 1 am not afraid to leave them with him—they 
are in safe keeping. Should the question respecting 
this parallel ever be presented to him for decision, | 
have a perfect conviction that, whether he deeide for 
or against it, or refer it to the consideration of the 
senate, he will fulfil his responsible duties with a 
conscientious regard to the high obligations he is un- 
der to the country and to the constitution. But we, 
too, have duties, and among these may be the neces- 
sity of deciding for ourse:ves the nature and extent 
of this obligation upon the nation. 

I do not speak now of any consideration of expe- 
diency, which may operate upon the decision of this 
matter. There are none which will operate upon 
me. 


But I assume to myself no right to prescribe the 
course of others, whether of the president or of the 
senate, or to judge it when taken. But 1 reject this 
doctrine of a national obligation to England. I deny 
the right of any one to commit the faith of this coun- 
try to a rejected line—to bind us, leaving our oppo- 
nent unbound—te convert a mere offer to compromise 
into the surrender of a ejaim; to change the estab- 
lished opinions and usages of the world upon this 
subject. It seems to me that a cause cannot be 
strong which needs such auxiliaries for its support. 

But, sir, this doctrine, as | before observed, and 
the course of the remarks by whieh it is endeavored 
to maintain it, furnish to me conclusive arguments 
agaiust the reference of this controversy to arbitra- 
tion. Here, at home, in this co-ordinate branch of 
the national legislature, we are told, and almost ex ca- 
ihedra too, that we have concluded ourse}ves by this 
offer of 499, and that upon that parallel must be our 
boundary, when England makes up ber mind to come 
to it. Now, in this state of the matter, what would 
be the effect of an arbitration? The secretary of 
state, in his answer to the British minister, has ably 


claim to the whole of Oregon, and maintained it by | and truly exposed the tendency of this process of ad- 
irrefragable arguments. Now, sir, I am not going | justment, whether public or private. 


to argue with any man who seeks to deduce from | jg not to settle the actual rights of the parties, but to 


lis tendency 


compromise them. To divide, and not to decide,— 
We all know this, and he who runs may read it in 
the history of almost every arbitration within the 
circle of his observation. ‘lhough as | have already 
said, the offers of compromise we have made to Eng- 
land ought not to furnish the slightest presumption 
against the validity of our whole elaim, and would 
vot before any well-regulated judicial tribunal in 
Christendom, yet commit our cause to arbitration, 
and where are we? We might as well throw to the 
winds all the facts, and arguuients, and tlustrations 
upon which we build our claim, and say to the arbi- 
trators, do as you please, we are at your mercy; for 
this they would do at any rate. ‘bhey would not 
heed your views; but they would turn to the history 
of the controversy and to the course of the partics. 
‘Tbey would measure what each had offered, and 
would split the difference to the ninth part of a hair. 
They would assume that the American claim goes to 
the 49th parallel, and the British claim to the Co- 
lumbia river; and they would add, aud subtract, and 
multiply, and divide, till all this process would end 
in a tulerably equal partition of what no one upon 
this fluor denies, and what every American, or al- 
most every American, as firmly believes inakes part 
of his country, as does the tomb at Mount Vernon, 
or the grave at the Hermitage, where countless gen- 
erations of men wili come as to places of pilgrimage 
—not indeed to worship, but to think upon the days 
and deeds of the patriots and warriers who sleep be- 
low. You could not find a sovereign nor a subject, 
a state nor a citizen in Chuistendom, who, in sucha 
coniroversy between two great nations, would not 
rather decide with the dividers than with the titles. 
Well, sir, 1 agree fully that, if we wish to get rid of 


all this matter without regard to the why or the how, 


we may safely commit it to the custody of arbitra- 
tors, Jheir decision, though we shuuld know it, be- 
forehand, might be considered a plaster for our 
wounded honor. A poor one, indeed, which would 
But, ip reality, sir, this 
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selves and to the world, Its motives and its results 
would be equally palpable. We should lose much 
in interest, and much more in character. For my- 
self, ] would far rather divide with England this por. 
tion of the territory than commit our rights to arb:- 
tration. There would be some magnanimity it such 
a procedure. But, to take shelter behind this form 
of trial is to resort to a miserable subterfuge, 
which, under the pretext of an equal adjustment, 
would be but a surrender. If, then, we seriously be- 
lieve in our own claims even to 49°, and sincerely 
desire to maintain them, we must unite in approving 
the rejection by the president of this pacific means 
of transferring to England a valuable part of our 
common country. 

Mr. President, the honorable senator from North 
Carolina, not now in his seat, called those who be- 
lieve our title to 54° 40’ to be clear, the ultra friends 
of the president; and, as I understood him, he claim- 
ed to be his true friend, saving him from those im. 
prudent ones. As I find myself ina category, I am 
obnoxious to the charge, and with a natural instinct 
of self-defence, I desire to repel it. We are ultra 
friends, because we do not stop at 499. I have al- 
ready shown that there is no stopping place on that 
paralle}; no true rest for an American foot. The 
senator himself considers our title to that line clear 
and indisputable, and I understood him that he would 
maintain it, come what might. Well, if it is found 
that the treaty of Utrecht no more extended to Ore- 
gon than to the moon, whatever other boundary may 
be sought or found, it cannot be that purely gratui- 
tous boundary the parallel of 499. And, as the sen- 
ator from Noith Carolina must Jeave it, where will 
he find a better barrier than the Russian possessions? 
But he says, also, that, though our title to the coun- 
try north of 494 is not indisputable, still it is better 
than any other title. Now 1 will appeal to the sena- 
tor’s charity—no, not to his charity, that is not ne- 
cessary—but | will appeal to his sense of justice, te 
say whether such a difference of opinion as exists 
between himself and me on this subject can justly be 
characterized as ullraism on my part. Our title, he 
says, is the best—not indisputable, but still the best. 
The same evidence which produced this conviction 
in his mind, produces a stronger one in mine, and 
this is the tribute which every day’s experience pays 
to human faliibility. We are differently constituted, 
and differently affected by the same facts and argu- 
ments. While the honorable senator stanJs upon 
the parallel of 499, as the precise line where our 
questionable and unquestiovable titles meet, there 
are many, and | am among the number, who carry 
our unquestionable title to the Russian boundary in 
one direction,’ and some, perhaps, though I have not 
found one, who carry it in another direction to the 
Columbia river. It seems to me in bad taste, to say 
the least of it, for any member to assume his own 
views as in fallible, aud to say to all the world who 
differ with him, whether on the right hand or on the 
left, my opinion is the true standard of orthodoxy, 
and every one who departs from it is a heretic and 
an ultra. ‘Thus to stigmatize a large portion of the 
senate, is not, | am sure, the intention of the sena 
tor, but such 1s in fact and effect the direct tendency 
of his remarks. We are ultra, because, to use a 
somewhat quaint buta forcible apothegm, we will 
not measure our corn by his bushel. Why, sir, we 
have each a bushel of our own, given us by the Cre- 
ator, and till the senatur’s is sealed and certified by a 
higher authority, we beg leave to keep our own, and 
to measure our duties by it. 


I did not understand the precise odject of some of 
the remarks of the senator from North Carolina, 
though | had less difficulty respecting the remarks 
themselves. He told us the president nowhere claim- 
ed to 54° 40’; and I presume he thus contended in 
order to show that the president might consistently 
accept any boundary south of thai parallel. 1 again 
disclaim all interference with the president In the 
execution of his duties. I do vot think that what he 
will do in a gratuitous case should furnish the subject 
of speculation upon this floor. I know what ft will 
do, and that is enough for me; and as J took the op- 
portunity, three years ago, in a public and printed 
address, at Fort Wayue, to define my position in this 
matter before | became a member of this body, my 
allusion to it here cannot be deemed the premature 
expression of my opinion. I then sand: 

“Our claim to the country west of the Rocky 
mountains is as undeniable as our right to Bunker’s 





when first attempted, than to yield in the hope that 
forbearance will be met in a just spirit, and will 
lead to an amicable compromise. Let us have no 
red lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold on 
to the integrity of our just claim. And if war come, 
be it so; Ido not believe it will be long avoided; un- 
less prevented by intestine difficulties in the British 
empire. And wo be to us if we flatter ourselves it 
can be arrested by any system of concession. Of 
all delusions this would be the most fatal, and we 
should awake from it a dishonored if not a ruined 
people.” 

Now the Oregon I claim is all Oregon, and no vote 
of mine in this senate will surrender one inch of it 
to England. But the senator from North Carolina 
says that the Oregon the president claims is an Ore- 
gon of his own, and not the country which now ex- 
cites the anxious solicitude of the American people. 
And if it were so, is it the duty of a friend, I may 
almost say claiming to be an exclusive one, to hold 
up to his countrymen the word of promise of their 
chief magistrate, thus kept to the ear but not to the 
hope? But itis notso. The honorable senator has 
been led into an error—a palpable error. The presi- 
dent says the British pretensions could not be main- 
tained to any portion of the Oregon territory. He says, 
also, that our title to the whole of Oregon territory is 
maintained by irrefragable facts and arguments. He 
says British laws have been extended throughout the 
whole of Oregon. Now, sir, has any man aright to 
say that the president falters in his purpose, by talk- 
ing of the whole of a country when he does not mean 
the whole of it? No, sir, the idea never occurred to 
him—never crossed his mind. When he said Oregon 
he meant so; and I have no more doubt than | have 
of my existence that he believes as firmly in the 
American title to it as he believes he is now the 
chief magistrate of the United States. 


If it were possibie that this proposition needed 
support, it would be easily found. The communica- 
tions of the secretary of state are the communica- 
tions of the president, written by his direction and 
submitted for his approbation, and never sent with 

out his supervision, and very seldom, I imagine, 
without emendations by him. ‘The correspondence 
with the British minister, laid before us at the com- 
mencement of the session, was doubly his. His be- 
cause carried on by his secretary of state with a fo- 
reign government, and his because communicated to 
congress and his country as the depository of his 
views and measures. Well, sir, in the letter of the 
secretary of state to Mr. Pakenham, dated July 12, 
1845, Mr. Buchanan says: 

‘‘Upon the whole, from the most careful and ample 
examination which the undersigned has been able to 
bestow upon the subject, he is satisfied that the Span- 
ish American title now held by the United States, 
embracing the whole territory between the parallels 
of 42° and 54° 40’ is the best title in existence to 
this entire region,” &c. 

And, he adds— 

“Notwithstanding such was and still is the opinion 
of the president,” &c. 

Human words and human deeds are worthless to 
disclose human opinions, if the Oregon of the presi- 
dent is not the Oregon we claim and hope to secure. 

The senator from North Carolina has presented to 
us some peculiar views of the prcsident’s position 
and duties, and has deduced his future course, not 
from his message, but from extrinsic circumstances 
—acts of omission and of commission, as he calls 
them—by which the language of the president is to 
be controlled and his further course in this contro- 
versy regulated. I doubt the propriety as well as 
the wisdom of all this, either as regards the presi- 
dent, the senate, or the country. If successful in 
his declarations or expositions, which ever they may 
be, I do not see what practical advantage the senator 
expected to gain. The president would still have to 
perform his own duties and we to perform ours, 
without reference to the embarrassments created by 
this novel mode of reading the past views and the 
future course of the chief magistrate. In the mean 
time what better plan could be devised to excite the 
public mind, and to rouse suspicions, which would 
fly upon the wings of the wind to the farthest verge 
of the country? No such intention ever entered the 
mind of the honorable senator; but I submit to him 
if, in its very nature, this process is not calculated to 
produce such a result, and whether, in fact, it has 
not produced it. And yet it seems to me that the 





Hull and New Orleans; and who will call in question 
our title to these blood-stained fields? And | trust it 


will be maintained with a vigor and prompltitude | 


equal to its justice. War is a great evil, but not so 
great as national dishonor. Little is gained by yield- 
ing to insolent and unjust pretensions. It it better to 
dejend the first inch of territory than the last. Far 
better, in dealing with England, to resist aggression, 
whether of impressment, of search, or of territory, 
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reasons in support of it are utterly insufficient to 
| Justify the conclusions. 


What are these reasons? I will just touch some 
|of them; having no time to pursue the subject. 

| There were two acts of commission: one was the 
offer before made of the parallel of 49° as a com- 
promise, and the other was the expression of Mr. 
 Padtienan, in his last letter to the British minister, 


— 
er controversy would be terminated without a eg]. 
ision. 

Now, sir, as to the first, I trust | have shown that 
whatever course the president may pursue respecting 
the parallel of 49° as a boundary hereafter, his duty 
will be before him, unembarrassed by the offer here- 
tofore made, and that, consequently, that circum. 
stance is no key to unlock the hidden future. 

And, as to the second, I will ask the honorable 
senator if, upon reflection, hé thinks the expression of 
the president’s hope is really entitled to this graye 
consideration. 

It seems to me partly a polite and courteous phrase, 
and partly the sincere declaration of a wish that 
some mode might be devised for an amicable adjust- 
ment of this matter. Let us not deprive diplomatists 
of that hope, which carries us all forward to the 
bright recompense of the future. But let us not con- 
vert the expression of it into solid promises nor set- 
tled convictions. 

And what are the acts of omission? One is the ne- 
glect to recommend defensive measures, and the 
other is a want of confidence in the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs. 


And now for the first. 1 presume ere this the ho- 
norable senator is aware that he has entirely misun- 
derstood the views of the president upon this subject. 
In his message at the commencement of the session 
the president recommended that a force of mounted 
riflemen should be raised, and also an augmentation 
of the naval means of the country. But, later in 
the session, in conformity with resolutions which ori- 
ginated here, recommendations and estimates seen 
and approved by the president, and his in fact, agree- 
ably to the constitution of our executive depart- 
ment, were sent by the secretaries of war and of the 
navy to the proper committees of the senate. A bill 
was was reported by the naval committee for an ad- 
ditional steam force, and was ably and vigorously 
advocated by the honorable chairman of that com- 
mittee. But it was put to sleep partly, if not prin- 
cipally, I believe, upon the ground that if you cannot 
immediately equip a navy, therefore you must not 
build a ship; and if you do not require an army, 
therefore you must not raise a regiment. And the 
result may well have been taken as an indication, 
both by the naval and military committees, that the 
senate did not deem an augmentation of the defen- 
sive means of the country necessary under the cir- 
cumstances, and therefore prevented all further ac- 
tion on their part as useless: for I consider the pro- 
position of the naval committee thus put to sleep 
one of the least objectionable of all the measures 
submitted to us under the sanction of the president. 
I have looked over these estimates, sir, both from 
the war and navy departments, and I consider them 
proper and judicious in the existing state of our re- 
lations with England; and, I will add, the heads of 
both of those departments discharged their responsi- 
ble duties—fur their duties were responsible—in a 
satisfactory manner. 

A brief recapitulation may not be unacceptable, nor 
unprofitable. , 

The secretary of war recommended an immediate 
passage of a bill fur the new works. eit 

An appropriation of $300,000 for the fortification 
and obstruction of chanrels; and also for field works. 

An appropriation of $100,000 for general contin- 
gencies in the field, including the preparation of a 
pontoon equipoge. 

An estimate of the sum of $5,000,000, as necessa- 
ry for fortifications and obstructions, to be appropri: 
ated when congress might think the aspect of affairs 
threatened hostilities, and then to be placed at the 
disposition of the president. . 

The estimate for ordnance and ordnance stores, 
amounted to¢4,279,680—of course to be appropriated 
as congress might deem proper. 

An addition to the army of so many privates 
would raise each company to 100 men, thus adding 
7,960 men to the army. 

Authority to the president to raise 50,000 volun: 
teers, to be called into the public service for on 
year, whenever required. , : 

The propositions respecting fortifications and 0 
natice came from the proper bureaus, and the prop” 
sition for an augmentation of the army and a volun: 
teer force, came from the commanding geve" 
whose high character and gallant services in the oa 
justly give great weight to his opinions; and those 
propositions were assumed by the secretary, 2” 
became responsible for them. 7 

The secretary of the navy recommended an % at 
mulation of naval materials and stores to the amov" 
of | di nero Is in 

or the repair aud equipment of all the vess° as 
ordinary, and of the frigates of the United Stale’, 
$2,145,000. 


For three steam frigates, five steam sloops, and 





| dated August 30th, 1845, that the president hoped 
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two steamers of -a smaller class, $3,310,000. 
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Naval ordnance and stores, $360,000. 

How these estimates were prepared in the navy 
department, the document in my possession does not 
show. 1 presume they went through the proper bu- 
reaus. They came to the senate, however, as the 
act of the secretary. we ; 

It is obvious that all these appropriations, in any 
contingency, would not be wanted for some time; 
and, indeed, that the full legislative action upon the 
subject would await the devolopments growing ovt 
of our foreign relations. Ordinary prudence re- 

quires that a commencement should be immediately 

ade; to what extent congress must judge. Butit 
will be remarked, that much the larger portion of 
these estimates is for materials and supplies, which 
we must have, some time or other, and ought to have 
ere long, Jet the aspect of our foreign affatrs be as it 


ay. 

y making this provision, we but anticipate our 
necessities, and the worst that can happen will be 
that we shall be sooner prepared for a state of things 
for which we ought to be always prepared. 

As to the mode of receiving this information, it 
has been sanctioned by the practice of the govern- 
ment for years. Congress and its committees have 
been in the daily habit of calling upon the heads of 
the departments for the necessary facts and views in 
the discharge of their legislative duties. And, in all 
cases like the present, the reports are submitted to 
the president before being sent here, and thus receive 
his sanction, and they are often changed by his di- 
rections. This is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the routine of our executive depart- 
ment. 


To return now, sir, to this act of omission, this ne- 
glect to recommend proper measures of defence, by 
which the president’s views 4re to be interpreted, in 
thismanner. The president recommends no measures 
of defence; therefore, he considers the country in no 
danger; therefore, he intends to yieid to the parallel 
of 49°, which the British government intends to de- 
mand, and thus there will be no war. Now, sir, 
more than two months before this position was taken 
by the honorable senator, the president had recom- 
mended, by his secretaries, an addition to the army 
of almost 8,000 men, the organization of 50,000 vo- 
lunteers, the removal of the limitations respecting 
naval establishment, that he might be able to direct 
such an augmentation of the seamen of the navy as 
circumstances might require, and appropriations for 
military purposes to the amount of $9,679,680; and 
for naval purposes to the amount of $6,515,000— 
making in the whole $16,195,680, in addition to the 
recommendations in his message at the commence- 
ment of the session, and to the ordinary estimates of 
the department. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this topic. Whatever 
may be the just construction of the president’s mean- 
ing, which to me is exceedingly clear, it is now ob 
vious that this act of omission becomes an act of 
commission, and proves that the president is by no 
reg: tranquil respecting the condition of the coun- 
ry. 

As to the alleged want of executive confidence in 
the chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
I hardly know how to speak of it becomingly, when 
urged in this connexion. Were the factso, it would 
seem very strange to me, and | should think the 
president very badly advised to withhold a proper 
confidence from one of his truest and most efficient 
friends upon this floor, and one, too, who, froin his 
position at the head of a most important committee, 
was officially entitled to it. 


No one who has witnessed the energy, the talent, 
and the promptitude of the honorable chairman, can 
doubt the service he has rendered this administra- 
lion, nor the confidence he deserves—a confidence, 
indeed, demanded more for the sake of the public 
interest than for his own sake. 

But, sir, 1 have reason to know that the senator 
tom North Carolina is in error in ali this; that this 
deduction from extrinsic circumstances is but anoth- 
er proof that truth is not always attained when 
sought by indirect and remote facts. I have reason 
'oknow that the chairman of the committee on fo- 
reign relations communicates freely with the presi- 
ent, and enjoys his confidence. 

And what proof of estrangement between these 

igh functionaries is furnished by the honorable 
‘coator from North Carolina? Why, thus stands the 
Case: The honorable chairman stated that the opi- 
hions of the president had undergone no change; but, 

“lng interrogated upon the subject, he answered that 
the records, and the records alone, were the sources 
of his information. 
_,itseems to me it would better become our position 
if we all sought the views of the president, so far as 
we ought to seek them, in the same authentic docu- 
“ents. It would save a world of unprofitable con- 
Jeeture. Now, sir, what does al! this amount to?— | 


ance more earnestly than I do. 


Ohio no more as to his future course than he told 
the country and congress in his message. It would 
be strange if he had. The avowal of a line of policy 
when the proper circumstances are before him is the 
duty of a sound and practical statesman. But I 
should much doubt the wisdom of the chief magis- 
trate of a great country who should sit down to spe- 
culate upon future and remote contingencies affecting 
the public welfare, with a view even to the decision 
upon his own course, and still less with a view to its 
annunciation to the world. 

Let me, then, ask the senator, if he thinks it is the 
duty of the chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations to put gratuitous questions to the president, 
in order that he may be able to come here and de- 
clare what the executive will do in such and such a 
contingency, which may never happen; or which, if 
itdo happen, may bring with it circumstances that 
may change the whole aspect of the question? But 
I forbear, sir. I consider it unnecessary to pursue 
this question further. 

A considerable portion of the argument of the sen- 
ator from North Caralina was devoted to prove that 
the message of the president did not justify these an- 
ticipations of war, which it appears to myself and to 
other senators todo. Not that he called in question 
the natural tendency of the measures recommended 
by the president, nor the fair construction of his lan- 
guage, but he controlled these by the extrinsic facts 
to which I have adverted. I shall say nothing more 
upon this subject, but I shall fortify my own opinion 
by the views of other members of this body, who 
are entitled to more weight than 1 am. 

The honorable senator from South Carolina said 
“that the recommendation in the message is founded 
upon the conviction that there is no hope of compro- 
mise of the difficulties growing out of the president’s 
message is too clear to admit of any doubt.” 

After some further remarks, showing the opinions 
entertained of the dangers of war, he adds: ‘‘Enter- 
taining these opinions, we were compelled to oppose 
notice, because it was necessary to prevent an appeal 
to arms, and ensure the peaceful settlement of the 
question.” 

And the senator from Maryland said: ‘‘We have 
all felt, Mr. President, that at one time at least—I 
trust that time is past—the nation was in imminent 
danger. From the moment thatthe president of the 
United States deemed it right and becoming, in the 
very outset of his official career, to announce to the 
world that the title to the northwest territory was 
clear and indisputable, down to his message in De- 
cember last, | could not see how war was to be 
averted.” 


Why, to this: The president told the senator from | if it does, it must 











And the honorable senator from Louisiana, in his 
speech yesterday, advanced the same opinion upon 
this subjéct. 

And the senator from Georgia also expressed the 
conviction that “this resolution, based as it ts on the 
president’s message, is a distinct intimation to Great 
Britain that this matter must be settled, and in a 
manner acceptable to us, or that at the expiration of 
that time, we will take forcible possession of the 
whole country,” which of course means war. And 
he adds that “the senator from North Carolina tells 
us that the president is wailing at the open door of 
his cabinet, ready to adjust this controversy, and to 
preserve the peace of the country. Sir, (he adds,) 
even with the aid of the senator’s optics, [ cannot 
see him there.” And he adds also, if these things 
were so, referring to the views of the senator from | 
N. Carolina respecting the president’s message, “1 | 
should be sorry to do so.” And I fully concur with | 
him in the sentiment. | 

Now, sir, I shall not thrust myself into this dis- 
pute— 

“Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 
During the progress of this discussion the blessing 
of peace and the horrors of war have been frequent- 
ly presented to us with the force of truth, and some- | 
times with the fervency of an excited imagination.— | 
I have listened attentively to aj] this, though much 
of it | remember to have heard thirty-five years ago. 
But | beg honorable senators to recollect that, upon 
this side of the chamber, we have interests, and fa- 
milies, and homes, and a country, as well as they 
have, and that we are as little disposed to bring war 
upon our native land unnecessarily as they can be; 
that some of us know by experience, ail of us by 
reading and reflection, the calamities, moral and 
physical, that war brings in its train; and we appre- 
ciate the blessings of peace with a conviction as 
deep and as steadfast, and no one desires its continu- 
But all this leaves 
untouched the only real subject of inquiry. Thatis, 
not whether peace is a blessing and war a curse, but 
whether peace can be preserved and war avoided 











consistently with the honor and interest of the coun- 
try. That question may come up for solution; and, 
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be met by each one of us witha 
full sense of its abiding importance and of his own re- 
sponsibility. I suppose there is not a gentleman in 
this body who will not say that cases may occur, 
even in this stage of the world, which may drive 
this country to the extreme remedy of war, rather 
than she should sub nit to arrogant and unreasonable 
demands, or to direct attacks upon our rights and in- 
dependence—like impressment, or the search of our 
ships, or various other acts by which power is pro- 
cured and maintained over the timid and the weak. 
The true practical question for a nation is not the 
cost of war, whether measured by dollars, or by dan- 
gers, or by disasters, but whether war can be honor- 
ably avoided; and that question each person having 
the power of determination must determine for him- 
self when the case is presented. Good men, sir, 
may indulge in day-dreams upon this subject, but he 
who looks upon the world as it has been, as it is, and 
as itis likely to be, must see that the moral consti- 
tution of man has undergone little change; and that 
interests and passions operate not less upon commu- 
nities than they did when the law of public might 
was the law of public right more openly avowed 
than now. Certainly a healthful public opinion ex- 
eris a stronger influence over the world than at any 
former period of its history. Governments are more 
or less restrained by it, and all feel the effects of it. 
Mistresses and favorites and minions no longer drive 
nations to war, nor are mere questions of etiquette 
among the avowed causes of hostilities. It is not 
probable that a people will ever be again overcome, 
because a statesman may consult his vanity rather 
than his taste in the choice of his pictures, nor that 
that the state of Europe will be changed because a 
lady’s silk gown may be spoiled by a cup of tea.— 
Humanity has gained something; let us hope it will 
gain more. Questions of war are passing from cabi- 
nets to the people. If they are discussed in secret, 
they are also discussed before the worid, for there is 
not a government in Christendom which would dare 
to rush into war, unless that measure were sanction- 
ed by the state of public feeling. Still, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. Let us not yet convert our swords 
into ploughshares, nor our spears into pruning-hooks, 
nor neglect the maritime and military defences of the 
country, lulled by the siren song of peace, peace, 
when there may be no peace. Iam afraid we have 
not grown so much wiser and better than our fathers, 
as many good people suppose. I do not discern upon 
the horizon of the future the first dawn of the mil- 
lennium. The eagle and the lion will not always lie 
down in peace together. Nations are yet subject to 
human passions, and are too often their victims. — 
The government which should say, i will not defend 
myself by force, would soon have nothing to defend. 
An honorable senator quoted a remark I made some 
time since—I will not say with a sneer, but with an 
appearance of disapprobation—that it was better to 
defend the -first inch of national territory than the 
last. Does the honorable senator believe in the con- 
verse of this proposition—that it is better to defend 
the last inch of territory than the first? If he does, 
I sincerely trust, as well for his own sake as for the 
sake of his country, that he may never be driven to 
correct his error in the school of experience. What, 
however, the senator from New Jersey did not do, 
the senator from North Carolina has done. He sneers 
at territorial as well as patriotic inches: he means a 
‘‘Jine in substance, not every inch.” ‘I do not mea- 
sure my own or other people’s patriotism by the 
inch.” ‘How one’s American blood boils at the 
thought of ceding inches.” He does not tell us by 
what standard he would measure the soil of the re- 
public or the patriotism of her people. It is evident 
he does not believe that wise old saying, “Give a 
man an inch and he will take an ell.”” Give a nation 
a small strip and it will demand a larger one. To 
attempt to purchase safety by concession is to build 
a bridge of gold, not for a retreating, but for an ad- 
vancing enemy. .Nations are like the daughters of 
the horse-leech; they ery, ‘‘give, give.” Jt is idle, 
sir, to array ourselves against the powerful instincts 
of human nature; and be who is dead to their influ- 
ence will find as little sympathy in this age of the 
world as he would have done had he lived in the ages 
that are passed. If we suffer ourselves to be trodden 
upon, to be degraded, to be despoiled of our good 
name and our rights, under the pretext that war is 
unworthy of us or our time, we shall find ourselves 
in the decrepitude of age before we have passed the 
period of manhood. 


A great deal has been said in England, and not a 
little in the United States, respecting our grasping 
propensity in demanding the whole of Oregon; and 
we have been solemnly admonished of the awful re- 
sponsibility of involving two great nations in war.— 
The subject in dispute is said not to be worth the 
perils a conflict would bring with it; and the honora- 
ble senator from Maine has exhibited to us, as in a 
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balance, the disasters of war, and the value of the 
matter in controversy, and has made our territorial 
claims to kick the beam. Permit me to turn to the 
other side of this picture. I acknowledge the moral 
obligation of governments to avoid war, where high- 
er obligations do not drive them to it. I will not 
call England the pharisee of nations, but I will say 
that she does not hide the light of her own good deeds 
under a bushel. The ocean scarcely beats upon a 
shore within sight of which her flag is not seen, and 
within sound of which her drum is not heard. And 
yet Ler moderation is proclaimed, and often with the 
sound of her cannon, from one end of the civilized 
world to the other. She isnot like other nations, and 
least of all, like that great grasping mobocracy of the 
west. ‘I thank God,” said the pharisee of old, “that 
I am not as other men are.” Now the chapter of ac- 
cidenis has turned up favorably for England, if she 
will accept the opportuuity afforded her. No man 
in this country wants war—ullraists no more than 
compromisists, if I may use terms justified by the oc- 
casion. ‘The extreme partisan of decisive measures 
asks nothing but the whole of Oregon. Give him 
that, and he will become as meek as the latest pro- 
fessor of humility who writes homilies upon nation- 
al moderation for the London Times. Now, sir, let 
England abandon her pretensions, and all these dis- 
asters, the consequences of war, which are foretold 
—and 1 do not doubt many of them justly foretold— 
will give way and exist only in the memory of this 
debate. There is no condition of things, foreseen 
by any man, public or private, in this country, which 
can give to England a better line than 49°. The 
country north of that Jine is therefore all she could 
gain by a contest, which is to involve the fearful con- 
sequences predicted to both countries: which during 
its progress, it is said, will bring nation after nation 
within the spere of its operation, and which is finally 
to commit to the decision ef the sword the great 
question of free government through the world, by 
placing in its path the antagonistic principle that the 
many should be governed by the few. What, then, 
would England surrender to preserve the peace of 
the world, and thus give the first practical proof of 
moderation to be found in the long annals of her his- 
tory? L agree fully with the honorable senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Atchison) that if England would ac- 
knowledge our rights, and withdraw her opposition 
to them, aid should then ask a better access to the 
ocean for her interior territories, 1 would grant it 
without hesitation, as a favor, upon the most reason- 
able consideration. If this should be done, she 
would have left about three hundred miles of coast 
to fight for; and 1 will return the question of the gen- 
tlemen from Maine, and ask if this strip of land is 
worth the price of such a contest? Engiand is alrea- 
dy gorged with possessions, both continental and in- 
sular; overrun, aimost overloaded with subjects of 
all castes, colurs, and condition. At this very moment 
she is waging two wars of aggrandizement—one for 
commercial projects upon the La Plata, and the oth- 
er for a new empire upon the Indus. The latest 
Morning Chronicle I have seen, one of last month 
und that the paper is the whig organ of England— 
says, and the proposition is enunciated with charac- 
teristic coolness, aud with as much apparent candor 
as if it weve extracted from the latest treatise upon 
public morals, ‘we can never goyern India so well 
as we miglit until we possess the whole of it.” A 
congenital sentiment ts guile as much at home in eve- 
ry Englist breast, that America would be much bet 
ter governed than it is, if England possessed the whole 
of it. 

Let the British government now say two wars al 
the same time are enough for the purposes of aggran- 
dizement; we wall pot encounter a third; we will 
give up this doubtiul and disputed claim, and hold on, 
in Awerica, to what we have gol; we willdo so 
much for peace. Let ber do this, and | for one wil. 
say welldone. Yuu begin to practice, though upon a 
Sinai) scale, as you preach. And why not do sor— 
This territory is separated by an ocean and a cont- 
nent from Mogiand. 
could gai it. 1 mean long, compared with the life 
of nations; whereas it joins us, intervenes between 


ua and our Communication wilh the Pacific, will furi | 


an integral (i do not doubia perpetual) portion ol 
our con;ederacy; will be in tune a necessary outlet 
for our pupulation, and presents all those elements of 
contiguity and of position which indicate and invite 
political unions, 


But it has been said and resaid, in the senate and | 
out of it, that two great nations cannot go to war.— | and altempt lo persuade others. 
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against the Argentine Republic, and where the echoes 
of their cannon are ascending the Parana and its 
vast tributaries, till they are lost in the gorges of the 
Andes? 

There can be no war in this enlightened age of the 
world? What, then, is passing in Africa, where one 
hundred thousand Christian bayonets have driven the 
Arab from his home, and are pursuing him into the 
desert, the refuge of the turban since the days of the 
patriarchs? 

What is passing upon the shores of the Euxine, 
where the Cossack has left his native plains, and, at 
the call of Russia, is ascending the ridges of the 
Caucasus to subdue its indigenous races, and to sub- 
stitute the mild rule of the Muscovite for their own 
patriarchal form of government—dependence upon 
the Czar for dependence upon themselves? 

And what is passing in the Punjaub, where the 
Jast advices left two mighty armies almost within 
sight of each other, after having fought a great bat- 
tle of Hindoo ambition against English moderation. 

And how long since an enlightened government, 
par excellence, broke the barrier of Chinese power, 
which has so long insulated a vast empire, and scat- 
tered dismay and death along its coasts, because its 
rujers had interdicted the sale of opium, a drug 
equally destructive to the moral faculties and to the 
physical powers of man? The Tartar passed the 
great wall, and planted his horse-tails upon the tow- 
ers of Pekin. He then became a Chinese, and the 
empire went on as before. But the Englishman, 
with his cannon-balis and his opium, has introduced 
an innovation into the habits and condition of one- 
third part of the human race, which may fatally af- 
fect its future prosperity? 


And how long is it since an English army passed 
the gates of Asia, and, ascending the table land of 
that continent, if it had not been annihilated by a se- 
ries of disasters which have few parallels in modern 
warfare, might have reversed the march of Alexan- 
der, and reached the Mediterranean by Nineveh, and 
Babylon, and Jerusalem? 

And only five short years have elapsed since Chris- 
tian cannon were heard in the mountains of Leba- 
non, and their bombs exploded among the broken 
monuments of Sidon. 

In this brief view and review of pending and re- 
cent wars, | do not advert to the hostilities going on 
among some of the states of Spanish origin upon 
this continent, in Hayti, in Southern Africa, upon 
the frontiers of the colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Madagascar, and in various islands of the 
Eastern ocean, because these are small wars, and 
some of them are waged by civilized nations against 
barbarous tribes, and hardly worthy of attention in 
these days of philanthropy—of that philanthropy 
which neglects objects of misery at home, whether 
in England or Ireland, the relief of which would be 
silent and unobtrusive, and seeks them every where 
else through the world, that they may be talked of 
and exhibited as proofs of benevolence—which, as 
an eminent French writer says, overlooks the wants 
of our neighbor, but goes to the north pole upon a 
crusade of charity; which has an innate horror at 
the very idea of black slavery, but looks calmly and 
philosophically, and with no bowels of compassion 
nor compunctions of remorse, upon white slavery 
and brown slavery, amounting to millions upon mil- 
lions, in Russia, and in the English possessions in 
India and elsewhere, because, forsooth, this servitude 
is not in the United States, and neither cotton nor 
sugar will be affected by it. 


These, and the Belgian war, and the Spanish war, 











She cannot long hold wif she | 


and the Greek war, are events of but yesterday, yet 
| sounding in our ears, and dwelling upon our tongues. 
| And I might go on with (hese proofs and illustrations 
| of the pugnacious dispositicn of the world till your 
patience and mine were exhausted. 
Why, sir, if England had a temple of Janus, as 
| Rome had of old, it would be as seldom shut as was 
that of her imperial prototype. The first fifteen 
| years of this very century were nearly all passed in 
the greatest war known perhaps in the annals of 
_mankind; and there are senators in this body, and ]} 
}am among the number, who were born at the close 
of ove war with England, and have lived through 
another, and who are perhaps destined to witness a 
third, And yet zealous but ill-judging men would 
try to induce us to cast by our armor, and lay open 
| our country, because, forsooth, the ageis too enlight- 
ened to tolerate war. | am afraid we are not as good 
| as these peace men at all sacrifices, persuade themselves 


} 
| 





aged in my course by the identity of our views reg. 
pecting the danger of the country. The honorable 
gentleman says: ‘‘We all have felt, at one time at 
least—I trust that time is» past—the nation was in 
imminent danger of war.” ‘From the moment the 
president of the United States deemed it right and 
becoming, in the very outset of his official career, to 
announce to the world that the title of the United 
States to the northwest territory was clear and indis. 
putable, down to the period of his message in Decem. 
ber, when he reiterated the assertion, I could not see 
how it was possible war was to be averted.” “TI could 
not but listen with dismay and alarm at what fel] 
from the distinguished senator from Michigan at an 
early period of this session.” 


Now, sir, 1 have not the slightest wish to misinter. 
pret the sentiments of the senator from Maryland; 
but I frankly confess I do not understand how, with 
the opinion he expresses, that war was unavoidable, 
any remarks of mine could have been thus charac. 
terized. I am well aware, indeed, that they came 
like a bomb-shell into a powder magazine. But why, 
! have yet to learn. Like the honorable senator 
from Maryland, the moment I read the president's 
message | saw, to my own conviction at least, that 
our relations with England were in a critical situa- 
tion; and that a regard to our duty as representatives 
and sentinels of the people required us to take mea. 
sures of precaution proportioned to the danger, what- 
ever that might be. The president, with a due re. 
gard to his own responsibility as well as to the just 
expectations of his countrymen, spread before us 
not only his own views and recommendations, but 
the whole diplomatic correspondence which had 
passed between the two governments on the subject 
of Oregon. Well, we al] saw there was a dead halt 
in the march of the negotiations. The president 
told us in effect they were closed. I am not, sir, 
very tenacious as to the word. I do not attach that 
importance, in fact, to the condition itself, which the 
senator from North Carolina appears todo. Iam 
willing to call it closed, or terminated, or suspend- 
ed, or, in the executive phrase, “dropped.” All/ 
wish to show is, that nothing was going on. Why 
the honorable senator from North Carolina dwelt 
with such earnestuess upon this point I do not com- 
prehend, unless, indeed, he supposed that, if the ne 
gotiations were closed, they were closed forever be- 
yond the reach of the parties. If such were his 
views, I do not partake them. | trust no question of 
mere etiquetie will keep the parties separated if oth- 
er circumstances should indicate they mught be 
brought together. Such a course of action, or rath- 
er of inaction, would deserve the reprobation of the 
whole world. But, however this may be, the presi- 
dent said that all attempts at compromise had failed.— 
These are his words. He invited us to give the no- 
tice for the termination of the joint occupation of 
the country. He said it was all ours, and that our 
title to it was maintained by irrefragable facts and argu 
menis; and he said aisu at tne end of the year the 
temporary measures, which a regard to treaty stipu- 
lations allowed us only to adopt at this time, must be 
abandoned; and our jurisdiction over the whole 
country estabiished and maintained. Such were, Jn 
effect, the views submitted to us by the Chief Magis 
trate of the nation, in the discharge of a solemn duly 
committed to him by the constitution. 


One would think here were elements enough of 
trouble to engage the attention of the national leg!s- 
lature, and to command its immediate action. If 
the ship of state were to be steered by the chat 
thus prepared by the pilot, either Great Brita 
must turn from her course or we must meet her.— 
There was no other alternative. She must gainsay 
much she had said. Sne musi relinquish much shé 
had claimed. She must concede much she had 
nied. She must do what a proud nation does will 
reluctance—rctrace her steps in the face of t 
world, and lower herself in her own estimation. 
did not say she would do all this. I do say so n0¥: 
But, looking to her history, to ber position, and 
the motives of human conduct—as_ these operale 
upon communities as well as upon individuals 
had great difficulty in believing that she would 1 
it, and |} said so. And there was yet another 6” 
ment of uncertainty, combined with all these ory 
of embarrassment, and that was the doubt, Sed 
came to the parallel of 49°, whether she would y 
our government ready to back to the same line. .. 
know nothing of the intentions of either veel 
ment upon that subject. I cannot speak authorl™ 
tively, and therefore 1 do not undertake to spea® | 
all. I know as hittle as any one in this room— 
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And why cannot two great nations go to war against} ut, sir, to advert to another topic. 1 perceive— 
one another as well as two great pations comoined ‘and | am happy to find it so—that there has been a 
against a small one? So far as honor contens 4! nearer uoiov of sentiment on one branch of this sub- 
disparity of force, the former would be much more | ject between the honorable senator from Maryland 
honvrabie than the latter. and myself than } had supposed. Ali I regret is, 

What is going on in the La Plata, where France| that he had not avowed his opinion earlier in the 
and England have sent their united fleets anc armies | session; for 1 should have felt myself greatly encour- 


he actor or spectator in the scene that 1s panty 
whether the offer would be accepted if repeate Ae 
whether it would be repeated if demanded. ? 
know is, that as the basis ofan amicable adjusimen 
that time, which, while it mends some things its 
others, isevery day increasing the difficulty ° 
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‘<bment; and that, asa means of terminating 
repnporenre 1 believe the question is rapidly 
assing from. the control of the government to the 

ontrol of public opinion. 
. Under these circumstances I introduced resolu- 
‘ong of inquiry into the necessity of adopting mea 
s for the defence of the country, and on the 
oaih of December, 1 advocated their adoption and 
. lained my views, of which I have now troubled 
ag aghal with a brief summary, and to which the 
honorable senator says he listened with ‘‘dismay and 
» “Dismay and alarm” at propositions for 


m. 
pier when the gentleman himself says that “the 
nation was in imminent danger;” when ‘the could 


not see how it was possible war was to be avoided.” 

For, it will be observed, they were subsequent cir: 
cumstances, subsequent by some weeks, which re- 
moved this impression of the danger of war made by 
the president's inaugural address, and by his mes- 
sage at the commencement of the session. They 
were the speeches of the senators from Missouri and 
New York, and especially the speech recently deli- 
yered by the senator from North Carolina. For 
myself, I did not hear one word fall from the sena- 
tors from Missouri and New York, so far as I recol- 
ject, in Which I did not fully concur. The former, 
besides the authority which long experience, high 
talents, and great services to his country and his 
party, give to all he says, here and elsewhere, un- 
derstands this whole subject better perhaps than any 
man in the nation. And we all have borne our tri- 
bute of gratification to the able and statesmanlike 
exposition of the matter given by the senator from 
New York. I did not understand either of these 
senators as alluding to the ulterior course of the pre- 
sident, or seeking to express any opinion respecting 
the result of this controversy. And 1 will ask the 
senator from Maryland whether, upon a grave ques- 
tion like this, it is not safer and wiser to deduce the 
views of the president from two public and solemn 
documents, spreading before his country his opin- 
jons and foreshadowing his course, rather than 
from the construction given them by others, and rest- 
ing upon what is called acts of omission and of com- 
mission? 


[t is not a little curious, but it is nevertheless true, 
that, during the discussion brought out by my reso- 
lutions, gentiemen on the vther side of the senate 
took the opportunity of expressing their entire con. 
currence in the views and course of the presicent, 
and avowed their gratification at the executive state- 
ments, and recommendations, though a condensed 
narrative of the negotiations accompanied the mes- 
sage, and formed the groundwork of the sugges- 
tions submitted to us, and though the correspondence 
was spread out in full before us. Whatis now 
thought upon this subject on the other side of the 
chamber, it needs not that I should tell. ‘The views 
there expressed are as usequivocal as they are con- 
dematory. **We all have felt,” says the senator from 
Maryland, ‘that war was imminent,” and still more 
emphatically, ‘‘1 could not see how it was possible 
war was to be averted.” 


But I may be permitted to ask the honorable sen- 
ator if war, in his opinion, was thus imminent, and 
not to be averied, how happened it that ay remark 
“filled him with alarm and dismay?” I thought 
there was danger of war, and so it appears did he. 
And his estimate of the danger was higher than 
mine; for I thought that among other means of avoid- 
ing il, instant and adequate preparations might exbi- 
bit such powers of offence and defence, and such a 
spirit in the country, that England might pause be- 
fore she would drive us to the jast allernative of in- 
jured nations. And therefore was Iso anxious for 
an immediate and decisive manifestation upon this 
subject. But we have all suffered these resolutions 
lo sleep, ws 1 remarked the other day, if not the 
Sleep of death, a slumber almost as quiet; and, 
though they were a little startled by the president’s 
Wessage, still, before their full resuscitation into lile, 
tmay be necessary that that same solemn warning 
should penetrate the marble balls which has said to 
other improvident nations, awake! the enemy is upon 
you! If, then both the senator and myself were ap- 
prehensive of war, and he thought it could not be 
averted, the ‘‘dismay aud alarm” which my remarks 
Cccasioned did not result from any difference of 
Views upon that subject. And as these remarks had 
but too objects—one to show the danger we were in, 
and the other to guard against it—it would seem to 
be the Jatter at which the honorable senator took ex- 
ception, and it is certainly a cause of mortification 

at | managed my subject so awkwardly as to con- 
‘ert my propositions jor defence into a matter for 
alarm and dismay.” 

Since then, however, another note of warning has 
reached us from the eastern hemisphere, and we not 
Snly know that England is arming, but the sove- 





imposing manner, and has called upon parliament {and honor, and it came fo a glorious conclusion. It 
to extend these armanents still further. And we | pushed us forward in all the elements of advance- 
now exhibit to the world the extraordinary spectacle | ment; and as we did then so shall we do now. If a 
of a nation in a state of perfect tranquillity—l | war is forced upon us, we shall meet it with itg 
might rather say of apathy almost—without an ar- | dangers and responsibilities. No array of figures 
my, without a ‘militia, (for our militia is unfortu-| will siop the people in their patriotic course. — 
nately nearly disorganized; ) vith unfinished and un- | You might as well attempt to stop the surges of the 
furnished defences; with an adequate supply of the | ocean beating upon the seacoast by marks in the 
materiel of war; with a wavy calculated only for a/ sand, which the first wave sweeps away, and then 
state of peace; with three thousand six hundred | passes on. 
miles of seacoast on the Atlantic, and one thousand| As to this notion that a war cannot be maintained 
three hundred miles on the Pacific, and four thou- | without eash enough in the possession of the govern- 
sand one hundred miles of interior frontier from | ment to earry it on, or the means of procuring it at 
Eastport to the line where 54° 40° strikes the ocean, | any time by loans, the two successful experiments 
and two thousand four hundred miles ot interior | we have made have demonstrated its fallacy. Ido 
frontier from the southwestern corner of Oregon to not stop to point out the peculiarities in our condi 
the Rio del Norte—making a boundary of eleven | tion which prevent our national exertions from be- 
thousand four hundred miles, agreeably to the cal. | ing paralyzed by deficient resources. ‘They are to 
culation | have procured from the librarian, and | be found in the spirit and patriotism of our people; 
penetrable in all directions; while, at the same time, | in the common interests they feel in a government 
we are involved in a great controversy with the | established by them, and responsible to them; in the 
most formidable nation—formidabie in the means of | system of private credit which almost makes part of 
injuring us—upon the face of the globe; which is | our institutions, and which often separates by wide 
buckling on its armor, and telling the world, through | intervals the purchase and the payment; in the abun- 
its sovereign, that it will maintain its interests and | dance and cheapness of the necessaries of life, and 
its honor—which, being translated into plain Ameri- | in the military ardor which stimulates our young 
can, means that it will hold on to its claims. men, and sends them to the standard of their coun- 
Mr. President, a great deal has been said, both | try. No modern Croesus, be hea king of financiers, 
here and elsewhere, respecting the probability of | or a financier of kings. holds in his hands the action 
war; whether it will resuit from the present condi-/| of this government. But even in Europe a decisive 
tion of the two nations. Some gentlemen think this | experiment has shown that the exertions of a nation 
is a legitimate subjeci of inquiry, arising out of the | are not to be crippled by a crippled treasury. One 
principal question—that of the notice—directly be- | of the great errors of Mr. Pitt arose from his bélief, 
fore us; while others think we should decide the| that asthe French resources and credit were de- 
question on its own merits, leaving out of view the! ranged and almost destroyed, therefore France was 
consequences to which it may lead. Certainly, a} incapable of the necessary efforts to defend herself 
question of territorial right should be judged andj against the formidable coalition, at the head of 
determined nakedly, and unembarrassed by other| which England placed herself, and to maintain which 
considerations. We owe that to our own honor.— | she poured out her blvod as freely as her treasure — 
Still, it becomes prudent men, especially prudent| But the result proved the folly and the fallacy of al} 
Statesmen, when taking an important step, to look | this, notwithstanding the depreciation of the French 
to its results. Neither national nor individual acts| paper, and the difficulties consequent upon it.— 
are insulated; one measure leads to another. It! What was the progress and result of this effort to 
seems to me it is not only our right, but our duty, as} prevent a people from changing and reorganizing 
the representatives of the states, to inquire where | their government, is written upon the pages of a 
this measure will conduct us. If to a stable peace, | quarter of a century of war, and still move plainly 
so much the better. If to war, let us conteinplate | upon the oppressed taxation of England, which now 
its prospects and ils dangers, and let us prepare for | weighs upon her present condition like an incubus, 


its consequences. But, at any rate, let us com- | and overshadows her future with dark clouds of ad- 
mune together, and not blindly rush into the future, | versity. 


rather driven by our instincts (han guided by our | 
reason. 








I now propose to submit some observations upon 


bag the remarks presented to the senate a few days since, 
Our first object is to preserve our rights; our next, | by the distinguished senator from South Carolina.— 


to do that peacefully. While we all hope that war| The originality of his views, and the force of the 
will be averted, that hope will never be strengthen- | illustrations with which they were supported, give 
ed by underrating the capacity of either nation to| them great consideration; and as it seems to me that 
defend itself, or to injure its own opponent. For! in some important particulars their tendency is er- 
my own part I see no want of patriotism in stating | roneous, I desire to communicate the impression they 
plainly aad frankly the means of annoyance that | made upon me. 
England possesses; and I think the course of my ho-| While I shail do this with the freedom which a 
norable friend from Delaware upon that subject was | sincere search after truth justifies, I shall do it with 
equally patriotic and judicious. There is said to be | the respect that the eminent services and high 
a bird in the desert which hides its head in the| character of the senator justify, and that an un- 
sand, and then thinks it is safe from danger be-| interrupted friendship of thiity years, which has 
cause it cannot see it, Let us not imitate this fol-| been to me a source of great gratification, naturally 
ly. Let us look directly at what we must encoun- | inspires. 
ter, if we are forced to war, and then Jet us behave The senator states that when this proposition for 
like reasonable men, and make reasonable prepara- | notice to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon 
tion to meet it. was first submitted for consideration, he was opposed 
I see it said in a London Herald that we cannot! to it. But that now he is in favor of it in some mo- 
carry on war, because we cannot procure the means | dified form; the form, I believe, it assumes in the re- 
to meet the necessary expenditures. The same as- solution ol the senator from Georgia. 
sertion has been made in some of our own journals, Phat his motives of action were the same in both 
and even by higher authority. ‘The senator from | ©48e5—a desire to preserve the peace of the two 
South Carolina has referred in this connexion to a Countries; that in the former part of the session he 
venerable man, for whom and whose patri>tic ser- | thought the notice would lead to war, and therefore 
vices | have great and sincere respect, who has | h¢ oppused it; that he thinks now it would lead to 
peace, and therefore he favors it, 


awakened from a political slumber of almosta quar- | 
Certainly, Mr President, this is consistent ground 





ter of a century, and presents himself to his coun- 
irymen with elaborate statistical tables, showing the | for any man to occupy. A change of action on 
pecuniary cost of war, and the burdens it brings | questions of expediency, where circumstances have 
with it. Alithis is unnecessary. [t is taught in changed, is a dictate of true wisdom. He who 
the very horn-book of national! expenditures. Ours | boasts that he has never changed, boasts, m fact, 
is not a question of the cost of war, but of its ne-| that the lesson of experience has been lost upun him; 
cessity. Thatsame eminent man, the survivor of ‘and that he grows older without growing wiser. But 
the cabinets of Mr. Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, | vefore a change takes place in our approbation or 
was understood, in 1812, to entertain a similar re-| condemnation of a great question af national policy, 
pugnance against committing the destinies of his| the reasons which dictate it should be carefully con- 
country to war which he now exhibits, and to fore- | sidered and clearly established. 

shadow similar difficulties. I do not know if the| Has this been done by the senator from South 
fact be so. I can repeat only the rumors of the | Carolina? I think not. He assumes the very fact 
day. It was then asserted and believed that some |upon which his whole argument rests. He assumes 
report or document from the secretary of the trea- | thata great chavge has taken place both in this coun- 
sury was intended to dampen the national ardor, by | try and in England in public opinion upon this sub- 
an imposiug array of the contributions it would be | ject, which will necessarily lead to a compromise, 
necessary to levy upon the country in the event of | aud thus to an amicable adjustment of this serious 
war, and thus to prevent its occurrence. But the | and long pending controversy. 

effort, if made, was useless then, and it will be use-| Of the fact itself, thus alleged, the senator fur- 








reign herself has announced the fact in the most 


less now. The war went on because it could not! nishes no proof. Indeed, he attempts to furnish none, 
be avoided, without a sacrifice of the national rights | He merely says: 
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“There is one point in which we must all be 
agreed, that a great change has taken place since 
the commencement of this discussion in relation to 
notice, in its bearings upon the question of peace or 
war.” ‘Public opinion has had time to develop it- 
self, not only on this, but on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and that opinion has pronounced most au- 
dibly and clearly in fayor of compromise.” 


‘As things now stand, I no longer regard it as a 
question whether the controversy shall be pacifically 
arranged or not, nor even in what manner it shall be 
arranged. I regard the arrangement now simply a 
question of time,” &c. 


Mr. President, 1 cannot partake this confidence.—- 
The signs of the times are any thing but auspicious 
tome. It will be perceived that the annunciation 
thus certainly made of the peaceful termination of 
this matter rests upon the change in pubhe opinion, 
and upon the conviction that both governments are 
ready to compromise, and both prepared to come to 
the same line; so much so, indeed, that the senator 
adds, ‘he trusts that, in concluding it, there will be 
no unnecessary delay.”’ 


In all this, sir, I am under the impression there is 

a.great misapprehension. As to the universality of 
the proposition that all are agreed as to this change, I 

know there is an error. For myself, my conviction 
is as strong as human conviction can be, not only 
that the change thus indicated has not taken place, 
but that a great change has been going on in a con- 
trary direction. I believe that the opposition toa 
compromise upon the parallel of 49° has increased, 
is increasing, and will go on to increase; and that 

both here and in England public opinion is less and 

Jess confident in an amicable settlement of this dis- 

pute. [shall not pursue this matter into its details. 

I will merely remark that the evidences of public 

epinion which reach us, whether borne here by let- 

ters, by newspapers, by declarations of conventions, 

or by the resolutions of legislative bodies, are deci- 
sive and indisputable. And in proof of this, look 
at the passage of the resolutions in the house of re- 
presentatives by a majority almost unknown in a 
free country upon a great question like this, and in- 

volving such momentous consequences; and this, tou, 

when the senator says he thought their passage 
would Jead to war. And what say the advices from 
England? They speak a language as positive as it 
is minatory. Whatsays the ‘Standard’ of March 
3d, the great tory organ? | will tell you: “But will 
the American congress confirm the insolent and un- 

warrantable tone adopted by this braggadocic?” &c. 

And the person thus denominated by these models 
of all that is decorous, so often recommended to us 
for our study, is the president of this great repub- 
lic. **And dreadful as is the alternative, it will be 
with the utmost difficulty that any British minister 
can escape from it with honor.” The last London 
Times i have seen says: ‘*The joint navigation of 
the Columbia—the right of harbors on the seacoast, 
and the right of traffic for the Hudson Bay company 
on one bank of the river, are, we think, demands 








neither unjust nor extravagant.”” The London Ga- 
zette of March 3d, says: ‘*The news from the United | 
States justifies the fears we have repeatedly expressed of | 
the determined spirit of hostility which pervades a power- | 
ful party in the United States.’ The London Sun, a 

neutral paper, says: ‘The news from this country 

has produced a strong feeling of indignation among 

our commercial! circles; and those who have all 

along opposed the expediency of a war, on account 

of mercantile connexions, now openly claim a vin- 

dication of the honor of the country at the hands of 
the executive.” ‘fhe feeling every where is, that 

England, having shown as much forbearance as is 

compatible with ber station in the scale of nations, 

is now called upon to treat the proceedings of the 

American legislators with ihe contempt they de- 

serve.” The Liverpool Courier of March 4th, says: 

‘The consequences to which it may lead (the refu- 

sa! to arbitrate) may be most calamitous. But the 

Americans will only have themselves to blame, if 
war ensues; for England has done all in her power 

to bring matters toa satisfactory and peacetul is- 

sue.”? Such are the evidences of public opinion in 

England which the last packet brought us; and of the 

favorable change there which renders a compromise 

certain, and a question only of time. 


The honorable senator has referred in this con- 
nexion to the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, made 


some time since in the British house’ of coinmons, | 


that he regretted their minister had not transmitted 
to his government the proposition of a compromise 
upon the parallel of 499, that, if not satisfactory, it 
might have been made the basis of a modified offer. 
l am not inclined to draw as favorable a conclusion, 
however, as the honorable senator, from this inci- 
dental remark, made, not to us, but in the course of 
a parliamentary discussion. In fact, it is so cau-; 


ee PE ee 


tiously expressed as to lead to no useful deduction 
respecting his rea! views. Itis a mere barren re- 
mark. Had the premier intended it should produce 
any practical consequences he would have commu- 
nicated to our government the vie'vs of the British 
cabinet, and would have accepted the offer or re- 
turned it with the proposed modification. But we 
hear nothing of this disapprobation;-no, not disap- 
probation, but soft regret at the hasty decision of 
the British minister here, till six months after it 
took place, and then we learn it in the public de- 
bates, and that is the last of it. It is to mea curi- 
ous chapter in the history of British diplomacy that 
a minister would venture to take the grave respon- 
sibility of rejecting such a proposition without re- 
ferring it to his government, and he is not even cen- 
sured for it. If he had been recalled, or a successor 
sent out with instructions to accept the propositions 
made by our government for a compromise, we 
should then have had a proof of sincerity better than 
a barren declaration, and which might have led to a 
better state of feeling. 


The senator from South Carolina has entered at 
some length into adefence of his views respecting 
the acquisition of Oregon, by what is called the pro- 
cess of masterly inactivity. And if he has not made 
converts to his opinion, he has gained many admirers 
of his talents by his masterly vindication of it. 

Certainly, sir, itis often the part of true wisdom 
in this world to stand still—to wait for time and cir- 
cumstances. ‘There is a great deal of wisdom in 
old proverbs, and one of them says, ‘‘let well enough 
alone.” Time has wrought many wonders for our 
country, and is destined to work many more. The 
practical difficulty is to determine when inaction 
should cease and action commence, and how the 
operations of time can be best aided by enterprise 
and industry. The honorable senator says that cir- 
cumstances have got ahead of his system, and that he 
adverts to the subject, not to apply it, but to defend 
it. It seems to me, sir, it never could have produc- 
ed the result the senator anticipated, and produced 
them peacefully. 


Here was an open question, which, for almost 
forty vears, had occupied the attention of the two 
countries, which had been kept at arm’s length by 
an improvident arrangement, instead of being grap- 
pled with and adjusted, as it could have been, and 
should have been, long ago, and which had at length 
increased to a fearful magnitude; and, what. is still 
more, had | egun to enlist passions, and feelings, and 
interests that threatened to take the controversy 
from the pen, and conmitit to the sword. The 
claims of two great countries to a distant territory 
were unsettled, and in a condilion unprecedented in 
the history of national intercourse. Each with a 
right to occupy the whole of the territory, but each 
liable to have this right defeated by the previous 
action of the other party. Each holding a remote 
possession, beginning to fillup by emigration with 


| their respective citizens and subjects, hardy, enter- 


prising, and somewhat pugnacious, intermingled 
upon the same soil, seizing it as they could, and 
holding itas they might, without any of those im- 
provements which require for their creation and 
support the joint and legal action of a community, 
and wholly irresponsible for their acts towards one 
another, except through the medium of tribunals 
belonging to the party claiming allegiance over the 
aggressor, and possessing no sympathy with the com- 
plainant. The end of all this may be foreseen with- 
out the gift of second sight. Collisions must be in- 
evitable. The only wonder is that they have not 
already occurred. And the first gun that is fired 
upon the Coluinbia will send its echoes to the Poto- 
mac and the Thames. And think you that the mat- 
ter will be coolly examined, dispassionately discuss- 
ed, and amicably arranged? No, sir; each nation 
will believe its own story, and both will be ready to 
arm and assert its honor, and defend its citizens.— 
All history is full of these incidents; and the peace 
of two great nations is now held by the slightest 
tenure, dependent upon passions and interests to be 
called into fierce action upon the shores that look 
out upon China and Japan. We are told that time 
is the great physician who might have cured this 
disordered state of our political affairs. Lama firm 
believer in the silent and ceaseless operations of that 
mighty agent. But this case was beyond ils power, 
If, indeed, time would stand still for one of the par- 
ties, and move only for the other—stand still for 
England, and move on for us—our state of progress 
would soon pour through the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains a host of emigrants who would spread 
over all the hills and valleys from the summit of 
that great barrier to thal other barrier, the ocean 
iiself, which says to the advancing settlements, 
come no further. But neither time nor England 





would stand stil. Her government is sagacious, 
alive to her interests, and ready to maintain them.— 
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She knows the value of the country aswell as we 
do, and appreciates it perhaps higher. No one can 
read the speeches in the house of commons on the 
4th of April last, without being sensible that the 
subject, in all its extent, has occupied the attention 
of the British government, and that the country jt- 
self will occupy its fostering care. ‘Think you that 
that government would have continued to see band 
after band of our citizens leaving our frontier settle- 
ments, lost to human observation almost for months 
while passing through the desert, with its toils, its 
privations, and its dangers, and finally emerging into 
the land of promise, to seize it, and to hold it, and 
would have looked calmly on, receding as we ad- 
vanced, retreating to the hill as we descended into 
the valley, and finally yielding us quiet possession of 
this long disputed territory? He who does not be- 
lieve all this must believe that time would not have 
peacefully adjusted this controversy for us. But, 
besides, this process of adjustment does not assume 
that our right to exclude the British from the coun. 
try will be increased by settlement. It may add 
strength to our power, but none to our title. It 
does not presuppose that war is to be averted, but 
only postponed. The rights of England at the end 
of any given period will be precisely what they now 
are; and unless she should voluntarily relinquish 
them, a-conflict would be inevitable. It seems t» 
me very clear, that if she would ever be disposed to 
abandon the country, she would do itnow, when the 
disparity of force there is not such as to cast the re- 
proach of timidity upon her counsels, and when the 
number of her subjects is not such as to reader diffi- 
cult a satisfactory arrangement for them. 


Mr. President, the senator from South Carolina 
has Leld up to our view a sombre picture of the 
United States—too sombre, sir, if lam not utterly 
ignorant of the history and of the condition of my 
country, and of the energy and spirit of my coun- 
trymen. | shall not examine it feature by feature; 
but there are certain portions I desire to present to 
the senate. 


What probable circumstances could require this 
country to keep up a military and naval force of two 
hundred thousand men for ten years—the land por- 
tion of it divided into seven great armies—I con- 
fess my utter inability to conjecture. Why the hon- 
orable senator fixed upon that period for the dura- 
tion of the war, | know not. It is so wholly con- 
jectural as to elude the application of any principle 
to it, Long before its expiration, if we are not ut- 
terly unworthy of our name and our birthright, we 
should sweep the British power from the continent 
of North America, and the remainder of the lume 
must be occupied by predatory incursions upon 
the coast and by hostilities upon the ocean. The 
dangers or disasters which this state of things brings 
with it would require but asmall portion of the 
force considered necessary by the senator. As to 
Mexico, I trust we shall bear much from her. We 
owe that to our strength and to her weakness, to our 
own. position, not Jess than to the situation of her 
government and to the quasi civil war which seems 
to be the curse of her condition. But should we be 
driven to put forth our strength, peace wouid ensue, 
and speedily; but it would be a peace dictated in her 
capital, and placing her political destiny at our dis- 
position. 


And, besides, during the progress of such a war, 
to which the honorable gentleman alludes, who can 
tell the sphere of its operations, and what hations 
would become parties to it? How soon would the 
great maritime questions of our day present them- 
selves for solution? How long would it be before 
England would revive and enforce those belligerent 
pretensions which drove us to war when we were 
veutral, and which would drive other nations to wart 
occupying the saine position? How tong before the 
violation of her flag would arouse the public feeling 
of France, and compel her government to vindicate 
its honor? And who can tell what war of principles 
and opinions would come to add its excitement and 
passions to the usual straggles of contending nations: 
The world is, indeed, in comparative repose; but 
there are causes in operation which, if quickened 
into action by peculiar circumstances, might shake 
the institutions of Europe to their very foundations. 
I considera war between England and the United 
States for ten years, or for half of that time, utterly 
impossible, without bringing into collision the Tne 
questions of our day—the right to govern and a 
duty to submit—and into fierce action the interes : 
and passions which such a struggle would gee ae 
struggle that must come, but which such a Wa 
would accelerate. ae 

In order that I may remove even the possibility © 
misinterpreting the sentiments of the senator, i on 
read an extract or two from his speech. After a 
luding to the material horrors of war, and doing 
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justice to the courage of his countrymen, he adds 








tbat a war between us and Great Britain, such as 
has been described, ‘tin which every nerve and mus- 
cle would be strained to the utmost, and every dol- 
Jar put in phe which could be commanded, 
could not fail, under present circumstances, to work 
most disastrous, and, | fear, incurable changes in 
the social condition of our people, and in their poli- 
tical institutions.” He then ‘adverts to the conse- 

uences of such a war, drawing after ita Mexican 
war and an Indian war. He thinks we should need 
two fleets, six or seven armies, one hundred millions 
of dollars annually, and a proportionate system of 
taxation. He then continues, after showing the con- 
solidation of all power in the central authority, and 
that our very success would engender a spirit incon- 
sistent with the genius of our government: 

“Jt would then be a straight and downward road 
which leads to where many free states have termi- 
nated their career—a military despotism. In the 
mean time we should have to provide for three or 
four successful generals, who would soon be com- 
peting for the presidency, and before the genera- 
tion which would have waged the war would have 
passed away, they might possibly witness a contest 
between hostile generals for that supreme office—a 
contest between him who might conquer Mexico and 
him who might conquer Canada terminated by the 
sword.” 

Permit me to ask the senator from South Carolina, 
if all this were so, if his anticipations were certain 
instead of being purely gratuitous, ought the assu- 
rance of such events to come from him, from such a 
high authority, in so high a piace? In the senate of 
the U. States, and from one who has filled some of 
the most important positions in our government; 
whose services, and talents, amd character give him 
great consideration with his countrymen; who pos- 
sesses a European fame, and whose opinions are 
quoted at this moment in London and Paris as indi- 
cations of our policy, and of the final result of this 
controversy? is it well thus to announce to the 
world our incapacity to defend ourselves? for that is 
in fact the result. A government dissolved, or ra 
ther changed to a despotism, a country ruined, and 
eventually its fragments a prey to ambitious gene- 
rals, as the empire of Alexander was partitioned 
among his lieutenants! War, then, becomes nota 
measure of safety, but a signal of destruction to the 
American people. We are powerless to defend our- 
selves. If we are struck upon ove cheek we must 
turn the other, not ina spirit of Christian charity, 
butin the despair of helplessness. We are bound 
together by a fair-weather government, incapable of 
riding out the storms of foreign aggression. Sub- 
mission is destruction. We shall exhibit the ex 
traordinary spectacle of great people, great in 
all the elements of power and prosperity, saying 
to the world, in effect, we cannot contend with Eng- 
land. We are at her mercy; for even success would 
ruin us. 


Now, sir, this is not so. There is not one man 
within the sound of my voice whose heart does not 
tell him such has not been your past—such will not 
be your future. The honorable senator, in looking 
at the real calamities of war, which | seek neither 
to conceal nor to deny, has suffered himself to over- 
rate them. They have struck him more forcibly 
than they should do. The experiment of two wars 
with England, into which we entered and from 
which we issued gloriously, puts the stamp of error 
upon these sad forebodings. How they pushed us 
forward, in character and position, among the nations 
of the earth, I need not tell; nor need | say that the 
march of this country, in all that constitutes the 
power and happiness of a people, is a practical 
proof that those conflicts left no wounds upon our 
institutions, and but temporary checks upon our 
prosperity. The honorable senator has appealed to 
his past history in proof that, in presenting these 
views, he acted from no unmanly fear for himself, 
and that, if war comes, he would»be among the last 
to finch. No, Mr. President, no one in this nation 
doubts that his course would be firm and patriotic, 
should war be forced upon us. But he will permit 
me also to appeal; to appeal from the senator of 
1846 to the representative of 1812. He is the ulti. 
mus Romanorum—tive last of the Romans—the sole 
Survivor among us of a generation of statesmen who 


have passed from the legislative service of their 
country, 


The last of the actors, not of the signers, who 
gave tothe world our second declaration of inde- 
pendence, scarcely inferior in its causes and conse-' 
quences to the first. He came here young, unknown 
to his country. He leit these halls with a maturity 
of fame which rarely falls to the lot of any states- 
man. 1 was then upon the frontier, and well do I 
remember with what straining eyes and beating 


and maintained. 
upon whom, more than upon any others, perhaps 
more than upon all others, devolved the task of ad- 
vocating the war, and of carrying through the mea- 
sures of the administration. And nobly did they 
perform their duty. They were the honorable sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and a retired statesman, 
(Mr. Clay,) from whom, though it has been my for- 
tune to differ in the party contests that divide us, yet 
it has always been my pride to do justice to his 
eminent qualities and to his high seivicesto his 
country, and especially to his services during our 
last contest with England. They were the leaders 
in that great legislative war, who, like the Home- 
ric heroes, threw themselves into the middle of 
the fight, and fought the battles of their party and 
of their country with equal talents, firmness, and 
success. 


As to the evils of war, he of us is blind to all his- 
torical experience who does not see them, and un- 
faithful to his position who does not acknowledge 
them. There is no such representative of the states 
here. We all acknowledge the evils of war, both 
moral and material. We differ as to their degree, 
and as to the power of this country to endure and 
to inflict them. While the condition of England 
presents great means of annoyance, it presents also 
palpable elements of weakness. I am not her pane- 
gyrist; I shall never be accused of that. But if I 
see the defects of her national character, I can see 
also her redeeming virtues. [ am sensibly alive to 
the acts of injustice she has done us. The feeling 
is deposited at my heart’s core. But I do not shut 
my eyes either to her power or to the virtues she 
actually possesses. I need not tell what she has 
done to attract the admiration of the world; for her 
deeds of war and peace are written upon many a 
bright page of human story. She has reached a 
commanding eminence among the powers of the 
earth—a giddy eminence; and I believe she will find 
it an unstable one. I do not, however, estimate her 
present position as high as many do, and I consider 
it as unsafe as almost any one can. The elements 
of her weakness lie upon the very surface of her 
affairs, open to the most careless observer. But she 
has great military and naval establishments, and she 
is augmenting and extending them. I am not going to 
spread before the senate the statistics of her powers 
of annoyance and defence. This has been suffi- 
ciently done already. But I will express my decid. 
ed conviction that these tabular statements give 
an exaggerated picture of her condition. Old ves- 
sels, old guns, mere hulks, invalids, the relics 
of half a century of war, are arranged in formida- 
ble lists of figures, and go to swell! the general ag- 
gregate. 

Besides, she has peculiar drawbacks to the exer- 
tion of her power. The seeds of danger are sown 
in the most important province of her home empire, 
and may at any time start up into an abundant har- 
vest of ruin and disaster. The dragon’s teeth may 
become armed men. 

She has possessions round the world to retain, and 
in many of them a discontented population to re- 
strain. Her commerce, the very foundation of her 
prosperity and greatness, ia scattered over all the 
bays and inlets, and gulfs and seas of the world; 
and he who knows the daring character and enter- 
prise of our people, knows that our public and pri- 
vate armed vessels would almost sweep it from ex- 
istence. But I shall not pursue this investigation 
further. While 1 believe she will go to war with 
us, if she cannot escape from it without wholly 
sacrificing her own honor, as she views the ques- 
tion, I recollect she has done so twice before, with 
no credit to herself, but with imperishable glory 
for us. 


A few words as to the condition of her finances, 
and her means of carrying ona war. It is said to be 
the Jast feather that breaks the camel’s back. That 
the time will come when the artificial and oppressive 
fiscal system of England must break down, and, like 
the strong man of Israel, involve her existing insti- 
tutions, in the fall, is as certain as any future politi- 
cal event can be. But that time has not yet come, 
and he must be a bolder or a wiser man than | am 
to predict when it will come. She has the same 
means now to meet her war expenditures which she 
has long had. The power of drawing upon the fu- 
ture jor the exigencies of the present, leaving the 
generations to come to pay the debt, or to cast it off 
like a burden too heavy to be borne. At this very 
moment she is making an experiment which will be 
almosta revolution. A wise experiment, as I believe, 
but still a fearful one for an old society, whose habits 
are fixed, and which accommodates itself with diffi- 
culty even to gradual changes. 





hearts we turned towards the capitol to know if the 














As to the points of contrast between our condition | 
and that of England, they are before the world, and, | 
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honor and interest of our country would be asserted | for the purpose of peace or war, we need not fear 
There were, then, two men here | 


the most searching examination. Happen what may, 
we can neither be overrun nor conquered. England 
might as well attempt to blow up the rock of Gibral- 
tar with a squib as to attempt to subdue us. I sup- 
pose an Englishman even never thinks of that, and I 
do not know that I can exhibit in stronger terms its 
impossibility. 

1 might easily spread before the senate our capa- 
city to annoy a. maritime adversary, and to sweep 
the British flag from this part of the continent. But 
I forbear. What we have twice done in the days of 
our comparative weakness, we can repeat and far 
exceed in these days of our strength. While, there- 
fore, 1 do not conceal from myself that a war with 
England would temporarily check our progress, and 
lead many evils in its train, still | have no fear of 
the issue, and have an abiding confidence that we 
should come out of it, not indeed unharmed, but 
with all the elements of our prosperity safe, and with 


many a glorious achievement written on the pages of 
our history. 


It pains me, sir, to hear allusions to the destruction 
of this government, and to the dissolution of this 
confederacy. It pains me, not because they inspire 
me with any fear, but because we ought to have one 
unpronounceable word, as the Jews had of old, and 
that word is dissolution. We should reject the feel- 
ing from our hearts, and its name from our tongues. 
This cry of ‘two, wo to Jerusalem!” grates harshly 
upon my ears. Our Jerusalem is neither beleaguered 
nor in danger. lt is yet the city upon a hill, glori- 
rious in what it is, still more glorious in the blessing 
of God, in what it is to be: a landmark, inviting the 
nations of the world, struggling upon the stormy 
ocean of political oppression, to follow us to a haven 
of safety and rational liberty. No English Titus 
will enter our temple of freedom, through a breach 
in the battlements, to bear thence the ark of our con- 
stitution and the book of our law, to take their sta- 
tions in atriumphal procession in the streets of a 
modern Rome, as trophies of conquest and proofs of 
submission. 

Many a raven has croaked in my day, but the au- 
gury has failed, and the repudlic has marched on- 
ward. Many a crisis has presented itself to the im- 
aginations of our political Cassandras, but we have 
still increased in political prosperity as we have in- 
creased in years, and that, too, with an accelerated 
progress unknown in the history of the world. We 
have a class of men whose eyes are always upon 
the future, overlooking the blessings around us, and 
forever apprehensive of some great political evil 
which is to arrest our course somewhere or other on 
this side of the millennium. To them, we are the 
image of gold, and silver, and brass, and clay, con- 
trariety in unity, which the first rude blow of misfor- 
tune is to strike from its pedestal, 

For my own part,I consider this the strongest 
government on the face of the earth for good, and 
the weakest for evil. Strong, because supported by 
the public opinion of a people inferior to none of the 
communities of the earth in all that constitutes mo- 
ral worth and useful knowledge, and who have 
breathed into their political system the breath of life; 
and who would destroy it, as they created it, if it 
were unworthy of them, or failed to fulfil their just 
expectations. 


And weak for evil, from this very consideration, 
which would make its follies and ats faults the signal 
of its overthrow. It is the only government in ex- 
istence which no revolution can subvert, It may be 
changed, but it provides for its own change when the 
public will requires. Plots, and insurrections, and the 
various struggles by which an oppressed population 
manifests its sufferings and seeks the recovery of its 
rights, have no place here, We have nothing to fear 
but ourselves. 

And the senator from South Carolina will permit 
me to remark, that the apprehension he expresses 
that a war may bring forward military chieftains, 
who would ultimately establish their own power 
upon the ruins of their country’s freedom, is, in my 
opinion, if not the last of all evils, one of the very 
last, which this republic has to fear. I will notsto 
to point out the circumstances of our position, cha- 
racter, and institutions which render a military des- 
polism impossible in this country. They are writ- 
ten in burning characters, not upon the wall, but 
upon the heart of every American; and they need 
no seer to expound them. Our salety is our union, 
our only fear disunion. In the moral government of 
the world, national offences are punished by national 
calamities. It may be that we may forsake the 
God of our fathers and seek after strange gods. If 
we do, and are struck with judicial blindness, we 
shall but add another to the long list of nations un- 
worthy of the blessings acquired for them by preced- 
ing generations, and incapable of maintaining them; 
but none as signally so as we. 
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‘‘ARMY OF OCCUPATION.’ 

Takes Post on THE Rio GranpeE —'The revenue cutter 
Woodbury, left the Brazos St. Jago on the 30:h ultimo, 
and reached Galveston, on the 4th instant, with intelli- 
gence from the army. Thesteamship New York reach- 
ed N. Orleans on.the 8th from Galveston bringing intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the pilot boat Hitcheock which 
left Brazos St. Jago on tie Ist inst. Those sources fur- 
nish us with details from which we abbreviate the follow- 
ing. It will be recollected that our previous accounts 
left the army en route from Corpus Christi for the Rio 
Grande; distance 119 miles. 

Two regennoitering detachments, one commanded 
by Capt. trardee, the other by Lieut. Hamilton, preceded 
the movement. The one approached opposite Brazos San- 
tiogo via Isla del Padre, the other by the old Matamoras 
road, near Sal Colorado. Gen’! Mejia, in command at 
Metamoras, on hearing of their approach, mustered ev- 
ery soldier there, and crossed the Rio Grande in person, 
under the impression that he should meet the advance 
of the army. He marched as far as the Colorado creek, 
with all possible despatch, and discovered that both these 
detachments had returned tothe camp at Corpus Christi. 

Tne account from Matamoras of the 13th March goes 
on to say:-—‘His anger at this unexpected ‘no find you 
there’ knew no bounds—as he had boasied upon his de- 
parture from Matamoras, of tiie laurels that he and his 
troops would win before their return to their old quar- 
ters. His excellency was, however, compelled to put 
back without a single trophy to grace his unwelcome re- 
turn.” 

it will be best to show, here, as far as we are able the 

DisPostrIon OF THE MEXICAN FORCES ON THE FRONTIER. 
We extract from the above letter from Matamoras: 

‘*All the forces late under the command of General 
Arista, at Monterey, and now nnder the orders of Gen. 
La Vega, about 1,800 strong, have arrived at Matamo- 
ras, and it is said, will march forthwith for the Salt 
Lakes and the Sal Colorado, to arrest the march of 
Gen. Taylor upen the Rio Grande. Gen. Canales, of 
Comargo, with his regiment, nearly 1,000 strong, has 
received orders from the advance of our forces, to watch 
the movements of vour army, and is now occupving a 
position in a direct line between Comargo and Corpus 
Christi, about 22 leagues from the former place, at the 
north western extremity of the great Salt Lake. General 
Ampudia (the gentleman who builed Sentmanat’s head) 
is within two days march of us, with 3500 men, mostly 
cavalry. We know very little of what is going on in the 
country or interior, as General Paredes has stopped the 
transmission of all newspapers as dangerous. You, 
who know pretty well all the movements upon the poli- 
tical draft board, will be able to judge of the times by 
the signs. Whatis here stated is true, and you may 
assure your friends of that fact. I might state many 
other matters, but they are too delicate for discussion.— 
In my next you will have further particulars, and before 
you vet this, the questions of fight or no fight between 
us and Gen. Taylor will have been decided upon, and 
the independence of the northern provinces declared, or 


their future connection with the parent state, quietly, | 
Our present armed force | 


tamely, basely, acquiesced in. 
and stations are as fullows:— 

Gen. Canales with 900 to 1,000 troops at head of Salt 
Lakes, sixty miles from Comargo. 

Gen. Mejia on Sal Colorado, where the old Matamo- 
ras road crosses that river, about 60 or 70 miles from 
Matamoras, about 750 men. 

Gen. Garcia, at Point Isabel, with 280 men, mostly 
infantry and artillery. 

Gen. Savereigo, with some 200 men, ts upon the Co- 
lorado, between Gen. Mejia and the lower ford, which 
is from 10 to 15 miles from the gulf. 

Gen. La Vega, at Matamoras, with 1,800 troops, late 
commanded by Gen. Arista, detained to reinforce Mejia. 
‘Tural foree, say 4,000 men, about half of whom are on 
the east side of the Riv Grande. 

Arista, is still keeping himself in reserve at his ha- 
crenda. 
maulipas, arrived here last night, with an intention, as it 
is said, of organizing the rancheros, veterans, &c., for 
defensive operations, should they unfortunately be re- 


quired.” | 
‘yy a) , } 
Io resume our account of Gen. Taylor’s movement. | 


Gen. Taylor, with a company of dragoons under the 
command of Col. ‘T'wigys, in advance of the main army, 
reached Point Isabel on the 24th of March. Isabel is a 


biuff or promontory of sixty fee: elevation, on the} 


north side of the Rio Grande, a few miles below the 


Mexican city of Matamoras, which is situated upun the | 


southern side of that river. 


Den La Gaiza y Flores, governor of the Ta- | 
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upon Gen. Taylor if he attempted to cross that stream, 
stating that such were his positive orders, and that Mez- 
icans knew no fear. The artillery was immediately or- 
dered up, where the troops formed and commenced 
fording in perfect order, the water being nearly to the 
arm=pits, whereupon the gallant Mexicans. retreated 
without executing his “positive orders.” The only other 
show of opposition had been previously made by a party 
ot 50 or 60, who having met the army in the prairie, in- 
formed Gen. Taylor that he must proceed no further in 
that direction. By order of Gen. Taylor the army open- 
ed and this party were permitted to marchthrough to the 
rear, and then depart. 

The country was in a highly favorable condition for 
the march of the army—more rain would have made 
the travelling bad, less would have occasioned a scarcity 
of water. 

Col. McCrea was disappointed in his attempt to take 
the barges across the Laguna la Madre, for the want of 
sufficient water. They will, in consequence, have to be 
taken by land. The average depth of wateron the bar 
at Brasos St. lago is eight and a half feet; from thence 
to Point Isabel, a distance of about three niles due west, 
the uniform dep‘h is about five feet. Extraordinary suc- 
cess attended getting the vessels over a difficult bar, 
without pilots. ‘The schooner Belle del Mar was how- 
ever driven on the South Side, af er beating heavily on 
the bar, and iies in two feet water. She cannot be saved. 
The Louisiana, Capt. Eddy, had her rudder unshipped, 
but she received no other damage. The U. S. brig 
Lawrence, Com’t Mercer, remained at anchor off the 
bar. The brig Porpoise, Com’t Hunt, sailed for Pensa- 
cola on the 26th ult. 

Forty wagons with supplies for the army, left Point 
[sabel on the morning of the 26th in fine condition, and 
having an excellent road twenty-eight miles to the army 
opposite Matamoras, and on the morning afier Gen. Tay- 
lor followed, leaving a company of artillery at Point Isa- 
bel in command of Maj. Munroe. 

On the 28th of March, the army of occupation, num 
bering in all about 3.500 arrived and encamped opposite 
Matamoras. On the appearance of the American army, 
the Mexican forces were drawn out on the opposite bank 
of the river, making a great display of martial music, 
with trumpets, bugles, &ec., which mode of salutation 
was duly reciprocated in kind bya similar sounding of 
trumpets and drumsin the American lines. ‘I‘hus ended 
the first day’s rencounter between the two armies on the 
opposite banks of the Rio Grande, and within two or 
three hundred yards of each other. 

On the next. morning, 29:h, the American troops dis- 
covered the Mexican artillery of eighteen pounders, 
lining the opposite bank, and pointing directly into their 
camp, whereupon the American army moved their en- 
campment four miles below. This step, says the account, 
was doubtless taken by Gen. Taylor in order to avoid 














sions upon the west bank of the river, and to maintain 
strictly the defensive character of his operations. 

The most reliable statements represent the regular 
army in Matamoras to consist of 20U0 soidiers and 500 
rancheros. 

We are bound to presume that 1n some way or other, 





i'manding general. Whatever of approbation we mighi 
| bestow upon his forbearance in the premises, must be ai 
ithe expense of his claims to generalship, which made 
'this instance of forbearance necessary. Gen. Taylor 

has been emtrusted with the command of the “army of 
| occupation” and will be too cireumspect to lose the ap- 
| pellation, by occupying a post which prudence requires 
, him to evacuate so soon as an opposing army show a bat- 
tery In his front. 


Later. Our impressions that the above account is in- 
correct, are so far confirmed as negative testimony goes. 
A letter from an officer of the army written after its ar- 
rival opposite to Matarmoras, makes no mention of a 
movement from thence, but intimates that the possession 
will be fortified by breast works, &c. Another letter, 
iequally silent as to evacuating, says—“The Mexicans 
‘over the river are very angry and will have nothing to 
say tous. Gen. Worth went over this afternoon, but 
| they would not let him enter the town, nor would Gen. 


cers. Gen. W. took over a despatch from Gen. T., but 

(as Gen. M. would not see him, be brought it back.— 
Gen. M. says he will only condescend to see Gen. Tay- 

| lor himselt. 

| ter understanding.” 

| Etscrions—Connectieut.—The locos have carried the 

| state. 


took place on the I3thinst. The senate stands 11 locos, 


The fleet of transports from Aransas reached the point | to 10 whigs; the house 114 locos to 106 whigs—ioco ma- 
by sea within hali an hour after the arrival of the com- | jority on Joint ballot 9. 


inanding general. | 
When near Point Isebel with ihe dragoons, General | 
| New York city has been carried by the locos. 


Taylor was met by a deputation of 30 or 40 men, bear- 


ing a proclamation and message from Gen. Mejia, pro- | 


New York —The charier election, commenced on 
| Tuesday fast, 
The 


vote for mayor siood:—Mickle, loeo, 22,168; Taylor, 


the above hasty account has done injustice to our com. | 


MEJIA Come out to receive him, sending one of his offi- | 


In a few days we expect to come to a bet- | 


The 45 vacancies were filled by elections which | 


ee a 


Newark, N. J—B. Vanderpool, (whig,) is elected 
mayor. No serious opposition to the whig ticket. 


New Orleans—A very warm charter ele¢tion took 
place on the 6th instant. Being the first election held 
under the new constitution and extended suffrage, par- 
ties rallied in full force, and the heaviest vote was taken 
that has been taken in the city, 1,200 more than at the 
general election in January last. 

Three candidates were in the field for mayoralty. 


For mayor the vote stood as follows. 
A.D. Crossman, A.J.Guret, E. Montegut, 


so or (Whigs (Loco.) (Ind.) 
Ist Municipality, 951 500 934 
2d Municipality, 1,817 1,660 274 
3d Municipality, 221 583 406 
Total, 2,939 2.742 1,614 


A. D. Crossman’s majority 246 votes. 

J. Genois is re-elected recorder, first municipality by 
a majority of about 1,000 votes over the nominated loco 
candidate. 


The second municipality was contested with unusual 
earnestness for recorder, between Mr. Baldwin, incum- 
bent, and T. B. Eastland, a gentleman of great popula- 
rity, nominated on the loco ticket. The vote stood, 
Baldwin 1,878; Eastland 1,867—majority 11 votes. 

The recorder of the third municipality was carried by 
the locos, by a large majority. 


The WV. O, Bee announces the political result as fol- 
lows: “The mayor elect is a whig: the recorder of the 
first municipality isan independent demccrat; of the se- 
cond, a whig; of the third, a locofoco. The general coun- 
cil will stand seven locos to five whigs; the council of the 
first municipality eight whigs to four locos; on the se- 
cond six whigs to six locos—two of the latter being 
friendly to the present policy of municipality. The 
third municipality council is locofoco by a large majo- 
rity. 


_ St. Louis—The charter election took place on the 6th 
inst. ‘I'he whole Native American ticket was elected. 
The whigs run no ticket. 


Cantox—Late, direct, and important. The Rainbow, 
Captain Land, in 78 days from Canton, reached New 
York on the 15th, bringing dates, Canton dates to the 
26th January. 


The Friend of China, January 17th, says, a letter from 
Canton dated the 14th says, that a chop had been is- 
sued, announcing that the city would be opened to fo- 
reigners, the indemnification money paid, and Chusan 
be evacuated by the British immediately. This an- 
nouncement occasioned tremendous excitement amongst 
the lower orders in Canton. On the 15th a conflict took 
place between the mob and the authorities. At night 
the house of the Quang-choo-foo was broken open, pri- 





every appearance of any disposition to commit. aggres- | soners were released, and the house burned by the rab- 


| ble. ‘The authorities had to succumb, and suspend the 
orders for admitting strangers. 


|} On the 16th an attack upon the factories being antici- 
| pated, the ladies were Sent off to Whampoo. On the 17th 
| the exciiement continued aud as their New Year was 
at hand, fears for the safety of strangers increased.— 
The Pluto and Vestal were promptly ordered up and 
Vincennes and Columbus United States ships of war 
proceeded from the Bogue to anchor as _ near the city as 
possible. Their united forces with the British regiments 
amounted to about 2.500 men. 

These demonstrations oh the one hand, and the sus- 
picion of the order for admitting strangers on the other, 
produced a calm. When the Rainbow left, quiet was, 
for the time being restored, 

The hostility to the admission of strangers however 
seemed inveterate, and force would probably have to be 
resorted to, if that measure was persisted in, as it no 
doubt will be by the British authorities. ‘A residence 
here” says one of the paragraphs, “‘is little better than 
being perclied on a barrel of gunpowder.” 


Tue Money Markers, of Boston, New York, and 
| Philadelphia, have been exceedingly depressed during 
‘the past week. The banks, at prospect of the sub- 
| treasury system soon draining from their vaults more 
‘than falf the specie upon which their present circula- 
tion is based, are exceedingly cautious, and business 
| notes of unquestionable character command 1 to 13 per 
‘cent per month. Stocks tending downward. Some hea- 
| vy failures have already taken place. Accounts by last 
night’s mail however look somewhat more favorable. 








Evrorean Intenticence. By several arrivals Liver- 
| pool dates as late as the Lith ult. have been received.— 
They furnish nothing materially changing the aspect 0 
afiairs. We are nowgn bourly expectation of the steam 
er of the 4ih instant, A steamer willbe due every week 
now during the season. 





| THE ANTI PROTECTIVE TARIFF BILE. The bill as final- 
‘ly adjusted between the secretary of the treasury an 
‘the committee of ways and means of the house of repre- 


testing against the invasion, and gasconading of defence. | whig, 15,035; Cozzens, native America, 8,202—Mic- | sentatives, was repuried by Mr. McKay, chairman 0 


At the same moment, the conflagration of the custom | kle’s maj. over Taylor, 7,133; ‘Taylor and Cozzens’ joint | that 


house and several other buildings at Point Isabel, which 


Rodriguiz, the commandant had sét fire to on the ap- | 


proach of the fleet of transports, was discovered. Gen. 


‘Taylor dismissed the deputation, informing them that he | double that of the whig vote. This year the whig vote | tary 0! the treasury. 
would reply to Gen. Mejia on the 28th opposite to Ma- 
tamoras. 
made good his retreat to the river. 
The only opposition experienced by the army on their 
marcel, was first, at the little Colorado, where a Mexican 
officer, with about 150 mounted men, threatened to fire 


; Majority over Mickle, 1,069. 
| "The total vote taken 45,405. Last April 28,950 votes 
'were taken. ‘The native American vote last year was 


17s about doub'e the vote for the native ticket. 


1, much the seme as last year. 
| Albany.— Wm. Parmell (whig) is elected by over 500 


majority. ‘The common council siands 13 whigs, 9 loco. 
Brooklyn.— The whig ticket is elected. 


! ) | The lo- | 
Rodriguez was pursued some distance, but} cos have carried 15 wards, the whigs 2, and the natives) t» gv 


committee, on Tuesday last, the 14th, and wil 
| speedily supercede the Oregon question in public at.en= 
‘ton. The provisions of the biil are but slightly modified 
from those already published, as proposed by the secre- 
The ad valorem principle is main- 
tained—ne specific duties—no minimums. It proposes 
into operation on the Ist December. Fishing boun- 
ties are repealed, A drawback is allowed on f.reign 
'g.lt. Cotton goods are to pay a duty of 25 per cei t (ea 
‘and coffee, now admitted free, are to pay a duly of 
| per cent. in case the revenue requires that addition. 
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